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Yes  Sir,  Mr.  Nark  Sir 


by  Karen  Northcott 

Houston  narcotics  agents  who  increasingly  are  known  for  their  destructive¬ 
ness  “in  the  line  of  duty”  have  struck  again. 

An  18  year  old  Houston  youth,  Allen  Hollingsworth,  who  was  arrested  for 
possession  but  subsequently  not  charged,  told  Space  City!  this  story. 

At  about  10  p.m.  last  Wednesday  night.  Sept.  22,  a  long-haired  man  dressed 
in  bell  bottoms,  knocked  on  his  door  at  1201  Welch,  asked  for  his  roommate 
Robert  O’Bryan,  pulled  out  a  gun  and  barrelled  through  the  door  “knocking 
me  off  my  ass,”  Allen  said. 

The  man  then  shouted,  “We’re  Houston  narcotics  agents  and  we  have  a  war¬ 
rant  against  Bob  O’Bryan  and  this  house.  There’s  supposed  to  be  a  big  score 
here  tonight.  ” 

Hollingsworth  said  that  he  picked  himself  up  off  the  Jiving  room  floor  as 
calmly  as  he  could  and  asked  to  see  the  search  warrant,  only  to  have  the  long¬ 
haired  man  lift  up  his  heavily  booted  foot  and  say,  “this  is  my  fucking  search 
warrant.” 

Seven  more  agents  rushed  into  the  house,  Allen  said.  They  proceeded  to 
trash  it,  as  is  their  wont.  There  was  no  monetary  damage,  but  it  will  take  the 
occupants  a  couple  of  days  to  get  things  back  together.  Clothes  were  ripped 
from  the  closet  and  strewn  about  the  floor.  Garbage  cans  were  dumped  over. 

A  water  bed  pleased  the  agents  no  end.  One  kept  remarking  about  his  prowess 
with  a  switchblade,  which  he  kept  brandishing  about  and  allowed  as  how  it 
wouldn’t  take  any  effort  at  all  to  burst  the  waterbed. 

Allen’s  roommates  and  friends  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  bust.  Steve  said 
that  he  had  just  driven  up  to  the  front  of  the  house  when  one  of  the  narcs  open¬ 
ed  the  car  door  and  roughly  dragged  him  into  the  house.  He  was  subjected  to  a 
search  -  they  made  him  take  off  his  shoes.  Exercising  his  constitutional  rights, 
Steve  asked  to  see  the  search  warrant.  An  agent  showed  his  gun  and  said  that 
that  was  all  the  search  warrant  they  needed. 

Two  friends  chose  this  inopportune  moment  to  come  a  callin’  and  were  drag¬ 
ged  into  the  house  and  searched  also.  Ralph  apparently  wasn’t  respectful 
enough  for  the  officers.  One  slapped  him  across  the  mouth  saying,  “that  man’s 
a  Houston  police  officer  boy  and  you  say  Yes  Sir  to  him.” 

Ralph  Yes  Sirred  the  officers  when  they  asked  him  if  he  had  a  prescription 
for  methadone  and  turinol  that  he  had  on  him  (they  were  in  a  bottle  labeled 
with  a  prescription)  but  that  wasn’t  enough.  They  flushed  them  down  the  toilet. 

Another  friend  who  had  $108  on  him  was  asked  where  he  got  all  that  money, 
whether  it  had  come  from  dealing.  When  he  told  the  officer  that  he  had  a  job, 
the  officer  replied,  “that’s  what  all  the  dope  fiends  tell  me.” 

The  four  men  were  herded  into  the  living  room,  but  police  decided  to  take 
only  Allen.  He  was  taken  to  Reisner  Street  where  he  saw  them  typing  what  he 
assumed  to  be  the  search  warrant  for  his  arrest.  While  at  the  station  the  narco¬ 
tics  officers  tried  to  enlist  him  to  act  as  a  police  informer.  “They  tried  to  get 
me  to  name  names,”  he  said.  “The  officer  said  ,  ‘with  the  people  you  hang  a- 
round  with,  you’re  going  to  need  some  insurance.’  ” 

Hollingsworth  was  released  by  the  police  without  being  charged. 

Throughout  the  evening  the  officers  kept  asking  the  men  the  whereabouts 
of  one  Robert  O’Bryan.  -> 


O’Bryan,  one  of  the  men  living  in  the  house,  has  accused  Houston  narcotics 
agents  of  beating  him  after  he  refused  to  become  a  police  informant  (See  Space 
City!  Vol.  in,  No  10.). 

Robert  told  Space  City!  reporter  E.F.  Shawver  that  he  was  picked  up  for 
hitchhiking  on  Montrose  on  July  19  and  searched  and  arrested  for  possession 
of  marijuana.  According  to  O’Bryan  hewas  taken  to  the  narcotics  division 
where  he  was  offered  probation  if  he  would  agree  to  act  as  a  police  informer. 

He  turned  down  the  generous  offer  and  was  put  in  the  city  jail  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  he  was  in  a  line  of  prisoners  being  loaded  into  a  police  van 
to  be  taken  to  the  county  jail  when,  he  said,  the  same  officer  who  had  talked 
to  him  the  day  before  took  him  out  of  the  line  and  back  to  the  same  office. 

Robert  said  that  the  offer  of  probation  was  repeated  in  the  presence  of  a 
second  officer  and  that  he  refused  it  for  the  second  time.  At  this  point,  he  said, 
one  of  the  officers  began  beating  him. 

O’Bryan  spent  the  next  three  days  and  nights  at  the  county  jail,  during  which 
time  he  was  vomiting  and  suffered  pains  in  his  chest  and  abdomen.  He  said  he 
went  to  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  sick  calls  and  was  given  two  Librium  and 
some  Milk  of  Magnesia.  He  said  that  he  also  went  to  sick  call  on  Thursday  but 
was  ignored.  Friday  he  didn’t  bother  to  go  to  sick  call. 

His  roommates  got  him  out  on  bond  Friday  afternoon  and  decided  that  he 
needed  medical  attention.  He  was  admitted  to  Ben  Taub  Friday  night,  July  23, 
and  operated  on  for  a  ruptured  spleen  the  following  morning. 

The  FBI  has  been  notified  and  an  investigation  is  underway.  O’Bryan  has 
filed  suit. 

Robert  was  understandably  not  available  for  comment  on  this  most  recent 
bust. 

Hollingsworth  is  presently  on  five-year’s  probation  for  a  crime  which  he  still 
maintains  he  didn’t  commit.  He  was  arrested  last  year  for  breaking  and  enter¬ 
ing  a  motor  vehicle.  He  spent  three  months  in  the  county  jail  before  his  pre¬ 
trial  hearing.  Since  he  had  no  one  to  go  bail,  it  would  have  been  eight  months 
more  in  the  county  jail  before  his  trial  could  be  heard. 

So  when  the  chance  came  to  cop  a  plea  and  get  probation,  he  took  it.  Noth¬ 
ing  unusual  about  copping  a  plea.  Innocent  people  plead  guilty  to  crimes  they 
haven’t  committed  all  the  time  in  order  to  get  out  of  jail  while  ferverently  an¬ 
swering  the  judge’s  questions  which  go  something  like  this. 

Are  you  pleading  guilty  because  you  are  guilty  and  for  no  other  reason? 

Did  anyone  promise  you  anything  to  plead  guilty?  Have  you  been  promised 
a  pardon  by  the  governor  of  the  state  or  a  light  sentence? 

You  understand  that  I  am  not  bound  by  any  recommendation  the  state  might 
make  in  your  case? 

The  court  will  accept  your  plea  of  guilty.  Does  the  state  have  a  recommen¬ 
dation? 

Five  years  probation,  Your  Honor. 

And  so  it  happened  with  Allen. 

Peter  Williamson,  Allen’s  lawyer,  feels  that  the  options  open  to  Allen  are  lim- 
ited  to  presenting  his  case  before  the  mayor  and  the  city  council  or  suing  the 
police  for  damages.  Both  actions  would  most  likely  not  have  any  tangible  re¬ 
sults  other  than  more  adverse  publicity  for  the  Houston  narcotics  squad. 
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All-White  Jury  Decides  In  8  Minutes 

Aaron  Convicted 


James  C.  Aaron  was  tried  and  convicted  last  week  in  Harris  County  criminal 
court  for  aggravated  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon.  Aaron,  who  is  the  deputy 
chairman  of  the  newly  formed  Houston  chapter  of  the  Black  Panther  Party  and 
who  also  led  the  now  disbanded  People’s  Party  II,  was  sentenced  to  two  years 
in  prison.  ' 

At  least  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  incident  for  which  Aaron  was  being  tried 
was  not  present  in  court.  Carl  B.  Hampton,  founding  chairman  of  People’s  Par¬ 
ty,  was  subsequently  tried  in  the  streets  ofHouston  and  executed  summarily. 

The  prosecution  witnesses,  two  Houston  police  officers,  testified  with  only 
slight  contradictions  between  them.  With  all  the  sincerity  possible  for  police 
officers,  they  related  the  details  of  an  incident  on  July  17  of  last  year.  It  seems 
the  officers  had  noticed  a  young  citizen  placing  his  safety  in  jeopardy  by  sell¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  the  streets-  that  is,  Dowling  Street  -  and  attempted  in  their 
benevolence  to  warn  the  young  man  of  the  dangers  of  Houston’s  streets.  How¬ 
ever,  the  “colored  male,”  as  the  officers  described  him,  didn’t  hang  around  the 
dangerous  street  long  enough  for  the  safety  lecture. 

When  the  first  officer  stepped  from  the  police  car  in  front  of  People’s  Party 
II,  he  said  he  came  face  to  face  with  three  gun-wielding  “colored  males,”  the 
foremost  of  whom  was  Carl  Hampton,  then  chairman  of  People’s  Party  II,  a 
black  community  organization.  The  first  officer  conversed  with  Hampton  brief¬ 
ly  about  the  legality  of  carrying  a  pistol,  as  Hampton  was  wearing  a  .45  caliber 
pistol  in  a  shoulder  holsteracross  his  chest. 

It  is  unclear  at  this  point  exactly  why  guns  were  drawn  and  pointed,  but  it  is 
conceded  by  the  police  that  Carl  Hampton  drew  his  .45  and  chambered  a  round 
before  the  police  officer  could  draw  his  service  revolver.  (Hampton  was  killed 
nine  days  later  in  a  street  ambush  by  police.) 

Hampton  and  the  first  police  officer  stood  facing  each  other  with  guns  drawn 
for  three  to  five  minutes  until  the  “three  colored  males”  retired  into  their  build¬ 
ing. 

The  officers  allege  that  the  defendant  James  Aaron  was  one  of  the  other  two 
men  with  Carl  Hampton,  and  that  Aaron  pointed  a  shotgun  at  the  officers. 

The  officers  explained  all  of  these  matters  by  drawing  diagrams  on  a  black¬ 
board  with  various  colored  chalks  and  placing  a  magnetized  model  police  car 
on  the  board. 

J.R.  Davis,  the  policeman  who  says  he  was  assaulted  by  Aaron’s  shotgun, 
gave  the  bulk  of  the  prosecution’s  testimony  and  conceded  that  he  had  just 
“refreshed  his  memory”  by  referring  to  the  year-old  police  report  of  the  inci¬ 
dent.  Davis  said  that  Aaron  was  standing  to  Davis’s  left  as  he  faced  the  three 
armed  men  and  that  Aaron  cocked  his  pump  shotgun  and  addressed  the  offi¬ 
cers  twice. 

Davis  said  he  stood  for  three  to  five  minutes  facing  the  armed  men,  but  he 
couldn’t  describe  the  third  man,  who  had  allegedly  been  pointing  a  .22  caliber 
rifle  at  the  officers.  During  the  stand-off  Davisasked  Carl  Hampton  for  some 
identification  and  then  holstered  his  revolver  so  he  could  write  in  his  notebook. 
Hampton,  still  holding  the  .45,  pulled  out  a  social  security  card  for  the  officer’s 
benefit. 

R.L.  Cantwell  was  driving  the  police  car  that  fateful  day  last  July  and  had  a 
pretty  good  view  of  everything  that  happened,  since  he  stood  on  the  driver’s 
side  and  watched  intently.  Cantwell  saw  James  Aaron  standing  to  the  right  of 
Davis  and  keeping  silent.  “Carl  Hampton  did  all  the  talking.”  Cantwell  was  al¬ 
so  unable  to  provide  a  description  of  the  mystery  man  of  the  trio.  He  did,  how¬ 
ever,  describe  the  positioning  of  the  police  car,  which  he  recalled  was  pointing 
in  the  direction  opposite  of  that  which  Davis  had  reported. 

No  arrests  were  made  the  day  of  the  gun-pointing  incident. 

Cantwell  arrested  Aaron  four  days  later  on  a  traffic  charge  and  took  him  to 
the  police  station  because  he  fit  the  description  of  a  robbery  suspect  -  no  refer¬ 
ence  yet  to  the  gun-pointing.  After  Aaron  had  been  held  in  jail  for  48  hours,  he 
was  finally  charged,  not  with  robbery,  but  with  the  shotgun  crime.  One  could 
infer  that  Cantwell  didn’t  recognize  the  man  who  had  held  a  shotgun  on  him 
four  days  earlier,  if  in  fact  anyone  did  hold  a  shotgun  on  him. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  the  prosecution,  in  the  American  tradition, 
presented  the  case  to  a  jury  of  its  peers.  One  juryman  worked  for  Dow  Chemi¬ 
cal,  another  for  Brown  &  Root,  neither  of  which  is  known  for  its  concern  for 
the  little  man.  All  the  members  of  the  jury  were  either  approaching  middle 
age  or  well  into  it. 

Bobby  Caldwell,  the  defense  attorney,  filed  a  motion  for  a  mistrial  because 
he  understood  the  jury-by-peers  concept  to  mean  that  the  defendant  is  to  have 
his  peers  on  the  jury.  Caldwell  noted  that  the  prosecution  had  used  a  peremp¬ 
tory  challenge  to  dismiss  the  only  black  person  among  the  prospective  jurors. 

The  motion  was  of  course  deniei 


The  first  defense  witness,  Claude  Frost,  said  he  stood  on  the  porch  of  Peo*. 
pie’s  Party  before  and  during  the  incident.  Although  he  hadn’t  heard  the  two 
officers’  testimony,  he  discredited  their  reason  for  stopping  by  saying  the  news¬ 
paper  seller  had  been  standing  on  the  sidewalk,  not  in  the  street. 

A  discrepancy  crops  up  here  in  defense  testimony  when  Frost  says  he  didn’t 
see  James  Aaron  on  the  Party  headquarters  side  of  the  street,  but  Aaron  con¬ 
cedes  he  was  there  briefly. 

During  the  cross-examination  the  prosecuting  attorney  questioned  Frost 
about  the  weapons  available  in  the  Party  headquarters.  It  was  revealed  that 
Claude  Frost  stood  on  the  front  porch  of  People’s  Party  holding  a  shotgun 
during  the  incident.  Frost  said  he  saw  James  Aaron  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  at  times  during  the  incident. 

Aaron  took  the  stand  in  his  own  defense  and  explained  that  he  had  been  in 
the  Party  headquarters  when  the  police  stopped  to  question  the  newspaper  sel¬ 
ler.  Aaron  -  unarmed  -  asked  the  officers  what  the  trouble  was.  Before  they 
could  respond,  they  focused  their  attention  on  Hampton  who  had  driven  up 
and  stepped  from  his  car.  Aaron,  seeing  the  trouble  developing,  went  across 
the  street  to  make  a  phone  call.  At  no  time  was  he  armed. 

The  recipient  of  that  phone  call,  Mrs.  Maggie  Hicks,  took  the  stand  next  and 
testified  that  two  to  three  minutes  after  Carl  Hampton  left  the  Party’s  resi¬ 
dence  she  received  a  phone  call  from  James  Aaron  saying  that  she  should  immed¬ 
iately  notify  Space  City!  of  the  developing  incident  and  then  come  to  the  head¬ 
quarters. 

With  all  the  discr  fancies  before  them  that  are  obvious  in  this  article,  the 
jury  was  charged  with  determining  if  James  Aaron  was  guilty  beyond  all  reason¬ 
able  doubt.  They  required  eight  minutes  to  reach  a  verdict. 

What  more  can  we  say?  The  jury  was  then  given  the  task  of  deciding  upon  an 
appropriate  sentence  within  the  range  of  $25  to  $1,000  fine  or  30  days  to  two 
years  in  jail  or  a  combination  fine  and  jail  time.  They  were  also  empowered  to 
give  a  probated  sentence. 

A  $1,000  fine  and  730  days  in  jail. 

The  prosecuting  attorney,  George  Jackson,  asked  Aaron,  “What  do  you  think 
of  these  procedures  here  today?” 

James  Aaron  replied,  “I’ve  been  done  an  injustice.  I’ve  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  I  didn’t  commit.  It’s  just  a  trumped  up  charge.” 

Before  the  trial  James  Aaron  had  said,  “It’s  a  jive  charge.  They  don’t  have  a 
case.” 

It  doesn’t  look  like  they  needed  much  of  a  case. 
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FRED  HARRIS 


New  Populism  or  Old  Bullshit? 


by  Bryan  Baker 

"I  think  that  people  are  so  damned, 
tired  of  the  wishy-washy,  mealy- 
mouthed  politicians  they  could  puke— 
and  so  am  I,” 

-  Sen.  Fred  Harris  (D-Okla.), 
March  1971 

“I  consider  Harris  a  dangerous  radi¬ 
cal.  It’s  the  height  of  hypocrisy  for 
Oklahomans  to  support  a  man  for 
President  whom  I  consider  too  danger¬ 
ous  to  be  in  the  Senate.” 

-  Charles  Nesbitt,  chairman,  Okla¬ 
homa  Corporation  Commission 

Sen.  Fred  Harris  came  to  town  last 
Tuesday  to  press  the  flesh  in  his  bid 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  Presidency.  He  is  currently  on  the 
last  leg  of  a  nationwide  tour,  prior  to 
announcing  his  lust  for  the  nation’s 
highest  office. 

A  self-styled  “New  Populist,”  Har¬ 
ris  is  .  neither  “wishy-washy”  nor 
“mealy-mouthed,”  but  neither  is  he  a 
“dangerous  radical.”  He  might,  how¬ 
ever,  make  you  puke. 

Now,  don’t  get  me  wrong,  most  of 
what  Harris  says  is,  under  the  “lesser- 
evilism”  of  electoral  politics,  pretty 
good,  and  he  says  it  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  It’s  not  what  Harris  says  but 
what  he  is  that  could  make  you  puke. 
Underneath  all  that  populism  there 
lurks  a  slick,  ambitious  politico. 

I’ll  cover  the  good  part  first.  Harris’ 
“New  Populism”  can  be  broken  down 
into  three  parts:  redistribution  of 
wealth  (including  tax  reforms  to  take 
the  burden  off  of  working  people  and 
put  it  on  the  corporations,  a  higher 
minimum  wage,  guaranteed  jobs,  in¬ 
come  maintenance,  consumer  protec¬ 
tion  and  stronger  anti-trust  efforts); 
redistribution  of  power  (including, 
surprisingly,  community  control  of 
police)  and  the  restoration  of  “ideal¬ 
ism”  as  the  basis  for  foreign  policy. 

Harris’  wife,  La  Donna,  is  a  Coman¬ 
che  and  as  such,  an  advocate  of  Indian 
rights.  She  is  also  on  the  Policy  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Women’s  Political  Caucus 
and  an  advocate  of  women’s  rights  (she 
calls  herself  Ms.  rather  than  Mrs.). 
This  adds  to  the  credibility  of  Harris’ 
“populist”  stance. 

What  is  perhaps  most  appealing 
about  Harris  is  his  understanding  of  the 
way  in  which  liberals,  many  of  whom 
come  from  privileged  backgrounds, 
tend  to  look  down  on  working  people 
as  ignorant  racists.  Harris  says  blunt¬ 
ly,  “the  real  issue  is  not  race  but  econo¬ 
mic  class,”  which  sounds  suspiciously 
like  what  Huey  Newton  says.  “I 
think  a  lot  [of  liberals]  have  tended 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  working 
man  in  this  country  has  very  legitimate 
complaints,”  says  Harris,  “that  he  is 
paying  more  than  his  fair  share  of  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  costs  of  the  kind  of 
progress  which  liberals  have  advocated 
-  If  that  will  be  recognized,  1  be¬ 


lieve  that  the  working  man  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  part  of  a  populist,  progres¬ 
sive  coalition.” 

To  which  I  can  only  say,  “Right 
on.” 

In  foreign  policy  matters,  he  is 
more  vague  and  far  less  believable. 
During  his  first  two  years  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  1964-66,  he  was  a  strong  support¬ 
er  of  Lyndon  Johnson’s  Vietnam  poli¬ 
cy.  (This,  you  may  remember,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  period  in  which  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  American  troops  became  very 
heavy.)  He  was  just  beginning  his 
turn-around  on  Vietnam  during  the 
1968  Humphrey  campaign,  after  the 
Johnson  policy  was  thoroughly  dis¬ 
credited  with  the  American  people; 
he  claims  that  he  advocated  a  bomb¬ 
ing  halt  in  August  of  that  year. 

So  now  he  calls  for  a  return  to 
“idealism”  (whatever  that  is)  and  but- 
ter  wouldn’t  melt  in  his  mouth.  He 
comes  down  hard  on  American  sup¬ 
port  for  Greece,  Brazil,  South  Africa, 
and  that’s  all  to  the  good.  Still,  one 
wonders  where  his  “idealism”  was  in 


At  his  cocktail  party  in  Houston  he 
quipped,  “Would  you  believe  that 
when  I  married  her  she  was  just  a 
barefoot  Indian  girl  in  the  hills  of 
Oklahoma.”  Guffaws  from  the  crowd. 
“I’ve  always  said  Indian  affairs  are  the 
best  kind.”  Boffo! 

Item:  Although  he  says  that  “peo¬ 
ple  are  sick  and  tired  of  rich,  mani¬ 
pulative  advertising  campaigns,”  his 
own  campaign  is  being  financed  under 
the  direction  of  one  Herbert  Allen, 
Jr.,  a  wealthy  New  York  investment 
banker  who  heavily  bankrolled  the 
Humphrey-Muskie  debacle.  Says 
Allen,  “If  Fred  Harris  doesn’t  quit 
talking  about  redistribution  of  the 
wealth  and  income,  I  may  be  fired  in 
a  few  days.”  This  is  hardly  likely, 
since  Allen  is  the  president  of  Allen  & 
Co. 

Question:  Is  Harris’  “new”  popu¬ 
lism  really  new  or  is  it  just  the  same 
old  “bullshit?”  (Harris’  term.) 

In  the  sleazy  charade  of  electoral 
politics,  sincerity  (or  the  appearance 
of  it)  is  just  another  gimmick,  and  it 
is  one  that  even  Tricky  Dick  tries  to 
take  advantage  of.  It  is  wise  to  doubt  . 
the  honesty  of  any  politician  who  is 
canny  enough  to  become  a  power  in 
either  of  the  major  parties. 

Here  I  urge  caution,  not  an  out-and- 
out  attack  on  Harris  as  The  Enemy. 
Harris  is,  to  my  mind,  the  best  of  the 
regular  party  presidential  hopefuls  (in¬ 
cluding  McGovern),  and  his  program, 
as  revealed  by  his  public  statements, 
is  by  far  the  soundest  and  least  equivo¬ 
cating. 

But  I  do  urge  caution.  When  rich 
men  back  a  candidate,  they  make 
damned  sure  they  can  control  him 
after  the  election;  “common”  people 
should  do  the  same,  or  else  find  some 
better  way  of  selecting  them. 


ua  Donna  Harris 


1965. 


There  are  other  chinks  in  Harris’ 
“progressive”  armor,  and  I,  for  one, 
don’t  find  him  much  more  sincere 
than  those  mealy-mouthed,  wishy- 
washy  politicians  he  decries. 

Item:  In  1968,  he  worked  hard  for 
Hubert  Humphrey,  against  people  like 
McCarthy,  Kennedy  and  McGovern 
who,  whatever  their  faults,  were  cer¬ 
tainly  more  progressive  than  The 
Hump.  He  was  reportedly  among 
Humphrey’s  final  possibilities  as  a  run¬ 
ning-mate,  and  was  appointed  co- 
chairman  of  the  Humphrey-Muskie 
campaign. 

Item:  After  Humphrey’s  defeat 

(from  February  1969  to  March  1970) 
Harris  was  appointed  Democratic  na¬ 
tional  chairman,  an  unlikely  position 
for  a  real  populist.  (Intra-party  poli¬ 
tics  are  much  more  suited  to  Machia- 
velli.) 

Item:  For  all  his  advocacy  of  In¬ 
dians’  and  women’s  rights,  he  treats 
his  wife  in  public  with  the  sort  of  con¬ 
sideration  one  might  give  a  “squaw.” 


MORE  ELECTION  NEWS 
ON  THE  NEXT  2  PAGES 


Countdown  For  New 


Countdown  ’72,  a  newly-formed 
national  organization,  has  recently 
opened  an  office  in  Houston  to  con¬ 
duct  a  “bipartisan,  youth-oriented  vot¬ 
er  registration  drive.” 

The  purpose  of  the  drive  is  to 
create  a  significant  bloc  of  young  vot¬ 
ers  so  that  candidates  will  be  forced 
to  take  stands  on  issues  important  to 
such  voters. 

Rick  Fine,  College  Coordinator  for 
the  Harris  County  region,  told  Space 


City!  that  the  organization  will  not 
endorse  any  political  candidate  but 
that  in  the  event  the  response  of  an¬ 
nounced  candidates  is  unsatisfactory 
it  will  solicit  and  encourage  young 
candidates  to  file.  “Right  now  we 
are  looking  to  see  if  the  candidates’ 
public  response  is  the  same  as  their 
private  one.” 

The  deadline  for  filing  and  for  vot¬ 
er  registration  is  Oct.  20. 

Although,  as  the  name  implies. 


Countdown  ’72’s  major  interest  is  in 
the  upcoming  presidential  election, 
they  consider  this  November’s  city 
and  county  elections  important  in  pro¬ 
viding  an  estimate  of  the  impact  of 
the  1-8  year  old  vote.  According  to 
Fine,  200,000  residents  of  Harris  Coun¬ 
ty  are  between  18  and  24  years  old 
and  more  than  90,000  of  these  are  be¬ 
tween  18  and  21. 

In  addition  to  their  efforts  at  voter 
registration,  the  group  is  soliciting 


Voters 


white  papers  from  interested  young 
people  who  wish  an  airing  for  the  is¬ 
sue^)  of  their  choice. 

They  are  asking  anyone  who  wants 
to  see  an  issue  presented  to  submit  it 
to  them  as  soon  as  possible.  One  way 
of  doing  this  is  by  a  letter  to  their 
office  at  2314  Main  SL,  Room  136, 
Houston,  77002. 

The  list  of  issues  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  projected  open  meeting  after 
Oct.  20. 
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In  School  Board  Race 


Young  Candidates  File 


This  years'  school  board  elections,  through  which  voters  will  select  trustees 
to  fill  three  of  the  seven  positions,  is  a  real  can  of  worms.  With  a  month  left  in 
which  to  file  for  positions  on  the  ballot,  a  good  dozen  people  ( I  very  quickly 
lost  exact  count)  have  either  filed  or  announced  their  intention  to  file.  And 
more  people  are  jumping  on  the  bandwagon  every  day. 

This  year,  with  both  the  voting  age  and  eligibility  age  lowered  to  18,  a  verit¬ 
able  horde  of  “young  people”  have  joined  the  usual  businessmen  and  profes¬ 
sionals  in  filing  for  offices.  On  Nov.  20,  the  day  of  the  elections,  the  voting 
machines  may  simply  overdose  and  refuse  to  elect  anyone  at  all  or,  better  still, 
grant  everyone  a  victory. 

We  had  originally  hoped  to  cover  all  of  the  people  running  in  the  school,  city, 
and  Congressional  elections.  When  it  became  apparent  that  time  and  space  were 
at  a  premium  we  decided  to  cover  only  the  school  board  candidates  for  this  is¬ 
sue.  Then,  when  the  avalanche  of  filings  hit,  we  found  ourselves  unable  to  cover 
even  that  narrow  field.  We  didn’t  even  reach  all  of  the  people  we  like. 

We  hope  to  catch  up  sooner  or  later,  but  for  now  the  four  summaries  here 
will  have  to  do.  If  you  want  something  to  refer  to  before  the  election,  you 
should  clip  and  save  these  pages,  and  read  Space  City!  every  week  from  now  ’til 
November. 

Appearance  in  these  pages  does  not  mean  that  the  candidates  have  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  Space  City!  We  have  tried  to  be  fairly  objective  (whatever  that 
means)  in  presenting  thevarious  platforms  but  (as  with  anything  done  by  any 
individual  or  group)  bias  has  crept  in.  You  stand  warned. 

One  thing  that  will  be  obvious  is  that  we  have  devoted  twice  as  much  space 
to  Greg  Salazar  as  to  the  other  three  candidates.  This  is  because  his  platform 
represents  the  clearest  break  from  the  ugly  past,  and  because  his  platform  is 
the  most  straightforwardly  programmatic.  Without  some  additional  explana. 
tion,  this  difference  would  not  be  so  clear. 

One  final  note  of  regret.  It  is  a  crying  shame  that  so  many  good  and  pro¬ 
gressive  people  have  filed  for  Position  Seven.  In  addition  to  Salazar  (the  “rev¬ 
olutionary  candidate”),  there  is  “Tank”  Barrera,  with  a  very  solid  platform, 
who  is  also  expected  to  file  for  that  position.  And  there  is  Karl  Doerner  who, 
as  a  current  high  school  student  with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  school  sy¬ 
stem  as  presently  constituted  and  some  good  ideas  on  progressive  techniques 
of  education,  is  also  very  appealing.  According  to  the  rules  of  electoral  poli¬ 
tics,  these  three  cannot  help  but  split  the  progressive  votes  for  this  position,  and 
it  is  a  shame. 

We  expect  to  endorse  a  slate  of  candidates  before  the  elections,  so  stay  tuned. 


ROBERT J  MILLER 

Robert  J.  Miller,  19,  has  filed  for  Trustee  Position  Six,  now  held  by  Dr.  Ed 
H.  Franklin.  A  1969  graduate  of  Sharpstown  High  School,  Miller  says  that 
“there  are  too  many  old  people  on  the  board  who  are  running  the  schools  like 
they  were  in  the  1820’s. 

Miller  feels  that  Dr.  George  C.  Garver,  “the  first  superintendent  that  is  real¬ 
ly  active  and  responsive,”  should  be  reinstated.  Referring  to  the  board  memb¬ 
ers  who  voted  to  fire  Garver:  “Just  because  he’s  young  they  said,  ‘Get  out. 

We  don’t  need  you.’  ” 

Miller  says  that  bussing  is  “crazy,”  and  that  he  believes  in  “freedom  of 
choice”  in  achieving  integration.  Miller  calls  himself  “a  very  liberal  person,” 
but  expressed  admiration  for  George  Wallace’s  stand  on  the  integration  issue. 
“George  Wallace  is  a  very  definite  liberal,”  says  Miller. 

When  I  asked  him  about  curriculum  reform,  he  told  me  that  the  current  cur¬ 
riculum  is  outdated  and  “a  bunch  of  junk.”  He  considers  a  knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  history  of  foreign  countries,  and  “25-letter  words”  irrelevant  to 
today’s  students,  who  want  more  practical  knowledge.  He  was  especially  scorn¬ 
ful  of  the  Old  English  epic  Beowulf  and  of  Christopher  Columbus.  He  would 
like  to  see  English  literature  and  math  replaced  by  “business  literature  and  bus¬ 
iness  math.” 

Sorry  about  that,  Beowulf. 


MANUEL “TANK” BARRERA 

Manuel  “Tank”  Barrera,  19,  has  announced  his  intent  to  run  for  Trustee  as 
part  of  the  1971  Socialist  Workers  Party  campaign,  but  has  not  (as  of  this  writ¬ 
ing)  filed  for  a  position.  Barrera,  a  Chicano  from  Brownsville,  is  currently  a 
sophomore  at  the  University  of  Houston.  He  is  an  active  supporter  of  La  Raza 
Unida  Party  and  a  member  of  the  University  of  Houston  chapter  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can- American  Youth  Organization. 

Barrera,  in  his  campaign  literature,  emphasizes  that  “young  people  do  know 
what  they  want  in  the  schools.  We  could  do  a  better  job  in  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  Houston  schools  than  those  on  the  School  Board  who  haven’t  sat  in  a 
class  for  20  years.” 

His  platform  includes  student,  faculty  and  community  control  of  schools 
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SWP 

Charges 

"Red-Baiting” 


Last  April  the  Houston  chapter  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
on  behalf  of  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  (SWP)  filed  suit  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  certain  require¬ 
ments  for  candidates  for  city  office. 

The  suit  attacks  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  registration  fee  and  the 
property  ownership  requirements  and 
asked  the  U.S.  District  Court  to 
enjoin  their  enforcement. 

The  city  fathers  responded  last 
week  charging  that  four  SWP  members 
seeking  election  to  city  offices  lack  an 
understanding  of  city  government  or 
intend  to  use  their  candicacy  for 
propaganda  purposes. 

Rollins  said  that  the  “Socialists 
have  no  conception  of  city  govern¬ 
ment  or  merely  intend  to  use  then- 
candidacy  as  a  propaganda  vehicle  for 
antiwar,  antidraft,  anti-American  and 
pro-Russian  and  Communist  philoso¬ 
phy.” 


Rollins  asked  the  district  court  to 

reject  the  ACLU  suit  on  the  basis  of 
a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  after 
weighing  “the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
(Socialists)  to  destroy  the  United 
States  on  one  hand  and  the  public 
interest  in  having  an  orderly  electoral 
process  on  the  other  hand.” 

The  city  attorney,  citing  depositions 
from  the  SWP,  said,  “It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  (Alabama)  Gov.  George 
Wallace’s  oft  repeated  charge  that 
‘there  is  not  a  dime’s  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Republicans  and  the  Demo¬ 
crats’  is  shared  by  the  Socialists  and 
is  repeated  by  them  though  in  the 
more  turgid,  convoluted  prose  of  the 
New  Left.” 

The  city  offered  the  following  ar¬ 
guments: 

*  The  suit’s  attack  on  the  five-year 
residency  requirement,  is  moot  because 
of  a  ifcw  state  law  establishing  a 
statc-w.de  one-year  residency  require¬ 


ment  which  the  Socialists  meet. 

*  Filing  fees  of  $1,250  for  mayor 
and  $500  for  councilmen  serve  “a 
compelling  municipal  interest,”  keep¬ 
ing  out  non-serious  candidates. 

*  Requiring  the  ownership  of  real 
property  by  candidates  is  reasonable 
because  the  mayor  and  councilmen 
serve  on  the  tax  assessment  board, 
which  assesses  real  property  and  sets 
taxes. 

Debby  Leonard,  SWP  candidate  for 
mayor,  said  that  Rollins  is  indulging  in 
“red  baiting”  and  bringing  in  matters 
irrelevant  to  the  actual  legal  issues 
involved  in  the  suit. 

She  acknowledged  that  they  don’t 
figure  on  winning  the  election,  but 
that  they  do  expect  to  score  “a  victory 
in  changing  the  prevailing  political 
atmosphere,  challenging  the  policies 
■  and  institutions  of  a  racist,  repressive 
and  undemocratic  society  and  offering 
viable  alternatives.” 


rather  than  the  present  school  board  control.  Specifically,  he  calls  for  blade 
control  of  schools  in  the  black  community  and  Chicano  control  of  schools  in 
the  Chicano  community. 

He  supports  the  right  of  the  Chicano  community  to  set  up  Huelga  (strike) 
schools,  and  also  endorses  bi-lingual  (Spanish  and  English)  education. 

He  has  called  for  implementation  of  the  High  School  Bill  of  Rights.  Says 
Barrera,  “Students  and  faculty  must  be  given  decision-making  power  in  de¬ 
termining  the  courses  and  regulations  of  the  schools.  We  must  be  able  to  dis¬ 
cuss  political  ideas,  sell  newspapers,  leaflets  and  wear  our  hair  the  way  we 
want.” 

Finally,  he  calls  for  the  teaching  of  black,  Chicano  and  women’s  courses  in 
ail  high  schools. 

Barrera  is  expected  to  file  for  Position  Seven. 


GREGORIO  SALAZAR 

Gregorio  Salazar,  21,  has  filed  for  Trustee  Position  Seven,  now  held  by  Mrs. 
Cullen.  He  has  been  very  active  in  organizing  in  the  Chicano  community,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Houston  Mexican-American  Youth  Organization  (MAYO) 
until  its  breakup  last  winter.  He  spent  two  months  in  Cuba  last  spring  with  the 
Fourth  Venceremos  Brigade. 

Salazar’s  candidacy  is  being  backed  by  the  People’s  Committee  for  Progres¬ 
sive  Education  (PCPE),  “a  committee  of  Black,  White,  and  Chicano  men  and 
women  who  have  joined  together  in  the  interest  of  progressive  education.  The 
committee  is  a  community  response  to  the  failures  of  both  the-  “  ‘conservative’ 
and  ‘liberal’  factions  of  the  present  school  board.” 

The  backbone  of  the  PCPE’s  platform  is  “real  community  control  of  the 
schools,  the  ending  of  racism  and  racial  clashes  in  the  H1SD,  and  the  end  of  the 
control  of  our  schools  by  rich  middle-class  ‘liberals’  and  ‘conservatives.’  ” 

In  implementing  community  control,  they  call  for  the  election  of  parents’ 
committees  at  each  school  by  the  school  community  (that  is,  by  all  of  the  par¬ 
ents  who  have  children  in  the  school).  These  committees  “would  have  abso¬ 
lute  power  to  hire  and  tire  principals,  teachers,  counselors  and  administrators; 
to  evaluate  and  accept  or  reject  curriculum,  and  in  general  be  responsible  for 
those  things  that  affect  their  children.” 

In  addition,  the  parents’  committees  would  be  free  to  utilize  the  school  facil¬ 
ities,  after  hours  and  on  weekends,  to  set  up  programs  for  the  benefit  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  community. 

In  addition  to  the  parents’  committees,  junior  and  senior  high  students 
would  have  control  over  hair  and  dress  codes,  student  publications  and  bee 
speech.  “We  believe  that  a  democratic  atmosphere  in  the  schools  will  strength¬ 
en  responsibility  and  thus  create  self-discipline.”  Teacher  committees  would  al¬ 
so  be  set  up  to  advise  the  parents’  and  students’  committees. 

The  PCPE  feels  that  “the  way  to  combat  racism  in  our  schools  is  through 
education  and  truth.  The  truth  about  racism  is  that  it  is  a  tool  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  to  keep  the  working  class,  the  poor,  and  the  minorities  down.”  They 
say  that  racist  administrators,  counselors,  and  educators  who,  “ttwough  then- 
actions,  attempt  to  turn  students  against  one  another,”  should  be  fired. 


Asked  about  school  bussing,  Salazar  said,  “it  is  a  peat  inconvenience  to  the 
students,  and  cannot  really  achieve  the  objective  of  integration.  He  feds  that 
segregation  of  the  schools  is  a  result  of  the  segregation  of  neighborhoods, 
and  that  “these  living  patterns  will  not  be  changed  until  there  is  a  basic  change 
in  the  "racist  nature  of  our  economic  system.”  Be  is  therefore  opposed  to  bus¬ 
sing. 

Asked  about  the  firing  of  Dr.  George  Garver  as  superintendent,  Salazar  said 
that  Dr.  Bobey  (acting  superintendent)  eras  at  least  as  qualified  as  Garver,  and 
“possibly  even  more  qualified,”  because,  as  a  black  man  he  is  likely  to  be  “more 
sensitive  and  responsive  to  poor  and  minority  people.” 

“I  am  hopeful  that  Dr.  Boney  will  remain  as  superintendent,”  said  Salazar. 
“However,  because  Dr.  Garver  has  stated  that  be  will  keep  the  $83,000  payoff 
if  he  is  not  reinstated,  we  would  then  be  forced  to  vote  in  favor  of  Dr.  Carver's 
reinstatement  _  This  money  would  be  better  utilized  by  the  students  of  Hous¬ 
ton.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Garver  has  stated  that  his  only  interest  is 
in  the  children,  yet  he  has  set  a  condition  whereby  he  would,  if  not  reinstated, 
deprive  them  of  $83,000.  We  fed  that  the  superintendent’s  salary  is  too  high 
in  the  first  place.” 

Sainvar  said  that  anyone  wishing  to  contribute  either  money  or  labor  to  his 
campaign  should  call  the  People’s  Committee  for  Progressive  Education,  692- 
3485. 


KARL  DOERNER  HI 


Karl  Doemer  HI,  a  Lamar  High  School  senior,  has  filed  for  Trustee  Position 
Seven,  currently  held  by  Mrs.  H.W.  Cullen,  whom  Doemer  describes  as  “the 
least  concerned  of  board  members.”  He  has  been  editor  of  his  own  newsletter. 
The  Houston  Student  Dispatch,  for  the  past  four  years,  and  has  regularly  attend¬ 
ed  board  meetings  to  report  on  the  goings-on.  He  is  also  a  Director  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  chapter  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Citi¬ 
zenship  Committee  of  the  School  Board  has  been  researching  progressive  tech¬ 
niques  of  education. 

Doemer  says  we  should  “get  politics  out  of  the  schools”  and  develop  “pro¬ 
gressive,  more  innovative,  freer  schools.”  He  feds  that  “students  should  be 
able  to  learn  on  their  own,”  so  as  to  develop  “mutual  respect.”  He  believes 
that  students  should  have  available  a  student  rights  handbook  which  would  out¬ 
line  their  basic  legal  rights. 

As  editor  of  the  Dispatch,  he  is  especially  concerned  that  the  schools  abide 
by  judge  Seals’  decision  (in  the  case  of  a  Waltrip  High  School  student  arrested 
for  selling  Space  City!  on  campus)  that  distribution  of  literature  on  school 
grounds  is  permissible.  He  feds  that  the  $13,000  which  the  School  Board  is 
spending  in  appealing  this  decision  is  a  waste  of  money. 

Doemer  is  against  bussing,  feding  that  integration  might  be  better  achieved 
by  the  “mini-school  concept,”  in  which  there  are  more  schools  with  lower  en¬ 
rollments.  He  feels  this  would  also  improve  the  quality  of  education. 

Doemer  is  against  the  firing  of  Garver  due  to  the  money  which  was  wasted, 
but  says  he  saw  little  improvement  in  education  in  the  one  year  that  Garver 
was  superintendent. 
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by  Geoffrey  Williams 

When  conceiving  this  piece,  I  first  thought  I 
would  put  on  a  blue  suit  and  shine  my  shoes  and 
go  to  Houston’s  Mental  Health  Association  office 
and  ask  them  for  the  clinical  reasons  and  statistics 
by  which  they  back  up  our  state’s  continued  use 


of  EST  (electro-shock  treatment,  as  it  is  called  at 
Austin)  or  ECT  (electro-convulsive  therapy,  as 
other  places  often  call  it^  pn  schjzoid  or  schizo¬ 
phrenic  patents  in  our  state  mental  hospitals.  Then 
I  thought:  never  mind,  just  tell  what  happened.  I 
am  not  reformer  enough  to  know  how  to  indict 


EST  on  statistics;  but  it’s  already  out  of  date, 
obsolete,  in  many  northern  and  eastern  states. 
Texas,  however,  must  maintain  her  proud 
traditions. 

(My  emphasis  here  on  EST  and  not  on  our 
mental  hospitals,  in  general,  is  pretty  paranoiac  - 
until  you’ve  had  EST,  and  then  you  belong  to  a 
most  exclusive  “in”  group  which  makes  squares 
and  flower  children  alike  look  like  nymphs  at 
waterside.  EST  victims  are  classless,  yet  elite.) 

EST  is  really  the  ultimate  groove.  It’s  where  it’s 
at,  baby!  Orgy,  encounter  group,  uppers,  downers, 
hallucinogens,  riot  .  .  .  it’s  all  right  there  in  one 
groovy,  legal,  government-financed  JOLT  — 
guaranteed  to  do  everything  but  kill  you.  Once 
they  wheel  you  out  you’ve-  had  personal  conver¬ 
sations  with  Jesus  and  Buddha  and  Mohammed. 
Having  been  through  the  experience  of  meeting 
these  famous  cats,  you  realize  they’re  only  human 
and  you  don’t  really  need  them.  Man,  you  don’t 
need  nothin’,  now!  You’re  out  of  it! 

I  was  hitting  peyote  in  high  school,  1960,  when 
my  peers  were  on  Thunderbird  and  Buddy  Holly 
(a  good  cat  on  his  own  trip).  It  was  just  that  the 
Pete  “went  further.”  Unity,  etc.  What  a  farce!  The 
only  thing  that  is  not  a  farce  is . . .  »  ’oo  knows? 

I  was  into  jazz  and  early  acid  a.:d  Ravi  and 
Zen  —  mixed  them  all  together,  which  is  like 
combining  goof  balls  and  booze.  I  flipped. 

They  took  me,  babbling,  to  JD  hospital,  and 
chained  me  to  a  bed.  I  think  I  thought  I  was  God. 
It  may  (but  not  necessarily)  take  one  a  great 
number  of  shock  treatments,  tranqs,  and  analytical 
sessions,  before  you  realize  that  the  doctors  who 
say  you  aren’t  God  are  full  of  shit,  that  you  are 
God  and  that  drugs  and  Zen  and  the  rest  of  that 
shit  will  only  fuck  your  vision,  and  that  everybody 
is  God.  Hippie  or  Rewie,  you’re  not  a  Socialist 
til  you  believe  in  God;  just  a  Liberal!  God  has 
spoken. 

Hippies  say  drugs  make  us  God;  Mailer  says 
sex;  but  I  say  EST  does  it  best.  Unless  pleasure 
and  pain  are  plugged  into  the  same  circuit  ...  I 
should  say  that  their  difference  is  that  pleasure 
opens  out  toward  love  and  birth  and  more 
pleasure,  while  pain  stops  with  death.  Pain  is  there¬ 
fore  the  “more  absolute,”  as  it  were,  subjective 
experience.  Electronic  psychic  death  is  less 
revolutionary  and  less  expensive  than  free  love,  as 
long  as  the  patient  does  not  die  physically  (which 
has  happened)  and  spoil  the  joke. 

I  have  maintained  for  many  years,  however, 
and  I  still  maintain,  that  mechanical  and  synthetic 
means  would  be  irrelevant  to  the  discovery  of  our¬ 
selves  as  gods,  if  society  became  as  ideal  as  many 
thinkers  feel  it  could  become.  Everyone  speculates, 
but  no  one  knows,  where  mankind  went  wrong. 
But  our  “sublimated  hostility”  has  finally  given  us 
the  beginnings  of  a  scientific  comprehension  of 
our  plight,  and  maybe  there’s  hope. 

At  JD  I  remember  the  lads  in  white  would 
bring  me  food  in  the  padded  cell,  and  laugh  at 
me.  “I  take  joy  in  seeing  people  suffer,”  one  of 
them  said,  picking  up  my  full  plastic  piss-bottle. 
Or  was  this  only  a  hallucination?  I  think  it  was 
real,  but  I  leave  the  judgment  with  you. 

A  little  fart  with  boots  handcuffed  a  bunch  of 
us  and  drove  us  to  Austin  the  next  week.  I  felt  like 
John  Dillinger  or  somebody.  I  tasted  the  sweet- 
sour  savor  of  the  convicted  rebel.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  building  at  the  Austin  State  Hospital 
looks  like  something  out  of  the  Kremlin  —  domes 
and  spires.  But  I  got  moved  to  a  fairly  modem 
ward. 

At  Austin,  the  overworked  shrinks  get  to  talk 
to  the  individual  patient  about  15  minutes  a 
month.  Half  the  time  they  can’t  rap  good  anyway 
—  many  of  them  are  hired  from  as  far  away  as 
India  —  with  that  kind  of  pay  and  hours  and 
routine,  how  many  solid  Amerikan  shrinks  would 
want  the  job?  They’re  helping  people  who  can 
afford  it.  I  was  committed  for  90  days,  and  in 
three  months  I  got  45  minutes  of  honest,  heart-to- 
heart,  relevant,  intellectual,  human  support.  (It 
comes  to  four  minutes  of  psychotherapy  for  every 
shock  treatment.) 

But  make  no  mistake.  It  was  EST  that  was  the 
real  psychiatrist  on  the  ward.  Sure.  The  easy  way 
to  repair  a  cheap  watch  is  to  kick  it. 

There  was  this  big  greaser  senior  orderly  with  a 
mustache,  who  specialized  in  shock.  He  walked 
around  with  his  hands  open  at  his  sides,  always 
open:  the  king,  prepared,  alert. 

About  half  the  junior  orderlies  who  controlled 
the  wards  were  underpaid  UT  students;  the  other 
half  were  young  Mexican- American  permanent 
staff.  Plus  a  few  unclassifiable  types.  The  common 
characteristic  was  beef.  The  Mexicans  were  the 
only  cool  ones.  The  gringos  would  sit  there  like 
junior  pigs  and  listen  to  their  transistor  radios  in¬ 
side  the  wire-mesh  observatory.  But  the  Mexicans, 
well,  you  could  just  see  them  hating  the  anglos 
and  empathizing  with  the  patients.  Simpatica.  But 
those  Mexicans  would  hold  you  on  the  shock 
table  with  as  much  muscle  as  any  white. 


Shock  days  were  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday.  The  Mexicans  would  remind  you  gently 
that  there  was  no  breakfast  today.  There  was  this 
big  blue-eyed  orderly  with  a  beergut  and  crepe- 
sole  shoes  who  came  on  much  less  tastefully. 
“EST  today,  guys!”  I  think,  from  his  dripping, 
dentured  smile,  he  must  have  been  a  shock-freak 
and  got  his  rocks  off  when  the  patients  had  their 
electronic  orgasms  while  he  held  them  down.  But, 
again,  maybe  I’m  just  interpolating. 

I  never  lost  my  cool  before  them,  somehow. 
(“Cool”  was  the  criterion  in  those  Beatnik  days.) 
They  wouldn’t  let  you  drink  water  before  an  EST, 
turned  off  the  faucets  and  fountain;  and  one  time 
I  went  in  the  bathroom  of  the  ward  and  drank  my 
stomach  full  of  water  from  the  toilet  to  defeat 
them.  But  come  EST  time  I  was  too  scared  to  tell 
them,  so  I  took  my  treatment  “like  a  man.”  I 
lived. 

They  walked  us  to  a  cleared-out  ward  and 
locked  us  in.  Mental  hospitals  are  not  really  nutty 
places.  Nothing  much  happens,  most  of  the  time. 
Everybody  just  sits  around,  spaced  out  on 
paranoia,  catatonia,  depression,  or  Thorazine.  But, 
occasionally,  “waiting  for  God-O,”  we’d  get  some 
excitement.  Somebody  would  lose  his  cool  and 
panic  and  run  around  the  ward  trying  to  break 
out  into  the  sun.  The  lads  in  white  would  grab 
him  and  walk  him  quick  through  the  shock-room 
door  into  the  fluorescent-lighted  womb. 

When  they  call  your  name  you  lie  down  on  a 
wheeled  table  outside  the  shock  room  and  wait  for 
the  free  ride  in.  The  orderlies,  watching  you 
closely,  mouth  pleasantries  at  you,  and  you  smile 
back  at  them.  There’s  nothing  else  to  do. 

Then  the  -ceiling  moves  and  a  bunch  of  smiling 
nurses  and  orderlies  and  doctors  are  peering  down 
at  you.  They  never  let  you  look  around.  They  put 
a  rubber  gag  in  your  mouth  and  loosen  your  belt 
for  the  spasm,  and  you  feel  the  electrodes  being 
strapped  on  your  temples.  In  Texas,  the  pre-shock 
injection  contains  a  small  amount  of  sodium 
amytal  which  doesn’t  do  shit;  and  some  curare  - 


“Indian  juice”  —  to  relax  your  muscles  so  you 
don’t  break  anything.  Technology  has  finally 
received  something  useful  from  the  “uncivilized” 
Jivaros  on  the  Amazon! 

After  a  minute  you’re  strangling  —  the  curare 
has  relaxed  your  lungs.  Don’t  ever  strangle  unless 
you  can’t  help  it,  it’s  not  very  pleasant.  Then  — 
the  jolt! 

Don’t  believe  what  the  shrinks  say  about  its 
being  painless.  Sometimes  it  is  (or  maybe  you  just 
don’t  remember  it).  But  often  you  feel  and 
remember  it.  I  often  think  it’s  that  memory  that  is 
worse  than  the  shock  itself.  There  you  are,  a 
grown  human  being,  reduced  to  your  ultimate 
impersonal  essence  as  a  neuro-electric  machine. 
Maybe  this  distillation  of  function  is  why  shock 
may  help  some  schizophrenics  return  temporarily 
to  the  “normal  world”  (which  put  them  on  that 
table).  It  gets  very  juicy  and  metaphysical. 

My  kick  is  that  the  electric  circuit  which 
receives  the  machine-stimulus  is  not  the  pleasure- 
center  but  the  pain-center.  Society  can’t  give  you 
costless  sex,  or  joy,  or  hope,  so  they  fuck  you  in 
the  ass  with  pain  to  “bring  you  back.”  Very  kinky. 
I  have  found  schizophrenics  to  be  very  hip  people. 
“Bill  fears  tears  for  years  of  queers,”  one  echolalic 
named  Bill  told  me.  If  we  ever  get  a  full-blown 
schizophrenic  who  is  also  a  politician  in  Amerika 
...  but  no,  I  think  of  Dick  and  Spiro,  and  my 
example  collapses.  Maybe  there’s  a  subtle,  social, 
undiagnosed  variety  of  schizophrenia.  Powernoia. 

Anyhow,  you  take  a  ride,  and  you  go  places 
where  even  Che  Guevara  never  trod.  As  I  say,  it’s 
a  pretty  changed  bunch  of  guys  who  come  out  of 
the  shock  room.  The  dumb  ones  brag  for  weeks 
afterward  about  “how  many”  they  got,  like  red¬ 
necks  counting  their  women.  The  smart  ones  say 
nothing,  having  met  the  Buddha. 

You’re  trundled  unconscious  into  a  farther 
room  after  the  EST,  and  tied  sitting  up  with  dirty 
sheets  in  a  plastic  chair  with  the  other  “war 
veterans.”  There  isn’t  anybody  on  guard,  here  — 
only  the  sleeping  veterans.  You  can’t  hurt  any¬ 
body,  now. 

The  usual  shock  course  is  a  dozen  shocks  over 
a  month’s  time.  I  still  can’t  remember  much  of  my 
childhood,  because  of  shock  amnesia.  I  live  in  the 
present  because  there’s  nothing  else. 


When  you  get  out  of  the  hospital,  it’s  back  to 
realitysville  and  whatever  existential  kicks  remain 
to  be  tasted  or  rejected.  Lots  of  people  make  the 
trip  back  again  and  again;  some  have  “learned  their 
lesson”  and  vanish  from  history;  and  others  be¬ 
come,  faster  or  slower,  anarchists  where  they  had 
been  moderates  (i.e.r  they  just  get  “madder.”) 

I  have  not  tried  to  describe  the  shbjective 
experience  of  the  shock  here.  Like  love,  it’s  very 
personal.  But  the  freaky  thing  is,  as  I  have  said, 
that  many  authorities  outside  Texas  and  the  South, 
have  long  since  junked  EST  in  favor  of  tranquiliz- 
ing  drugs  combined  with  psychotherapy.  As  far  as 
I  can  discern  from  reading,  no  authority  has  ever 
been  able  to  say  with  conviction  that  EST Jielps, 
more  than  it  hurts  —  except,  possibly,  in  some 
cases  of  extreme  depression  (which  is  supposed  to 
be  so  gritty  those  cats  ask  for  shock).  In  Texas 
they  give  EST  largely  to  schizophrenics  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  manic-depressive  category  at  all, 
but  can’t  afford  a  shrink. 

It  is  time  to  put  the  electrodes  to  the  heads  of 
the  hypocrites  who  run  our  government  and  our 
institutions  and  give  them  a  dose  of  their  own 
obscene  “cure.”  God  lives  in  all  of  us,  and  some 
find  him  as  I  did  through  the  paradoxical 
blasphemy  of  EST;  but  that  is  not  really  necessary. 
Shock  and  acid  and  smack  and  “reasoned  liberal¬ 
ity”  give  only  the  fleetingist  notion  of  that 
Divinity  who  awaits  us  just  around  the  corner  in 
unlimited  and  timeless  peace,  if  only  we  are  brave 
enough  to  keep  His  image  intact  and  overthrow 
the  oppressors  who  would  restrict  His  boundless 
grace  to  the  few  and  the  privileged  and  the  smug. 

Experience  may  teach,  but  it  does  not  solve. 
Postscript: 

This  article  was  written  two  years  ago,  in  1 969, 
and  I  wish  to  say  that  my  increasing  psychic  health 
and  resiliency  have  only  increased  my  * radical 
comprehension  of  the  horror  of  the  Shock 
Society ”  in  the  intervening  time.  If  /  were  to  write 
'  it  over,  which  /  shall  not,  I  should  introduce  even 
stronger  language  to  attempt  a  description  of , 
indescribable  pain. 

Perhaps  the  most  moral  statement  ever  made 
is:  “I  shall  not  tolerate  this."  All  we  veterans  can 
say  is:  "I  shall  not  tolerate  this  again,”  and  work 
to  make  the  statement  live. 


XANZADU 


Greetings  from  the  President 


Or  has  that  gone  out  of  style.  Let’s  hope  it  has. 

But  then  it  seems  like  a  lot  of  things  have  gone 
out  of  style.  While  the  consequences  linger  on. 
Like  the  concept  that  people  are  wooden  pegs. 
And  not  people. 

Oh,  sometimes  we  get  away  from  all  that.  The 
repression.  The  bad  vibes.  But  that’s  sometimes. 

XANZADU  is  a  store.  It’s  also  an  idea.  Full 
of  good  vibes.  And  no  repression. 

We’ve  got  a  fine  handicrafted  furniture.  And 
things  All  at  fair  prices.  Like  the  king  size 
water  beds  for  $16.95, 

Stop  by  from  1  to  8  weekdays.  Or  10  to  what¬ 
ever  Saturday.  At  least  listen  to  our  music. 
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Women  Ask  Council  To 
Endorse  State  Abortion  Proposal 


Leona  Not 
withstanding 


by  Victoria  Smith 

A  small  group  of  women  representing  the  Houston  Women’s  Abortion  Action 
Coalition  (HWAAC)  appeared  before  city  council  last  week  to  ask  the  council 
to  endorse  the  national  abortion  law  repeal  campaign 

Judy  Ross  said  she  came  to  inform  the  council  about  the  campaign  which  will 
culminate  in  a  “massive,  peaceful,  legal  demonstration  to  be  held  in  Washington 
'D.C.  and  San  Francisco”  Nov.  20.  The  women  will  be  demonstrating  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  all  abortion  and  contraception  laws ,  as  well  as  an  end  to  all  forced  steril¬ 
ization,  she  said. 

Ross  had  scarcely  begun  her  talk  when  Councilman  Frank  E.  Mann  interrupt¬ 
ed,  apparently  questioning  the  usefulness  to  the  council  of  her  comments.  Ross, 
who  seemed  not  the  least  bit  intimidated  by  the  interruption,  insisted  that  she 
should  beallowed  to  continue,  and  continue  she  did. 

“Although  the  city  council  does  not  have  the  power  or  authority  to  actually 
repeal  abortion  laws,  you  can  publicly  support  and  endorse  the  abortion  law  re¬ 
peal  campaign,  to  lend  your  influence  and  voice  to  urge  repeal  of  the  laws  to 
those  governmental  bodies  that  do  have  the  power,”  she  said.  She  was  primari¬ 
ly  referring  to  the  Texas  State  Legislature,  which  last  session  defeated  a  propos¬ 
ed  law  to  liberalize  the  Texas  abortion  statute. 

Ross  also  asked  the  council  to  publicly  condemn  criminal  actions  taken  by 
the  state  of  Florida  against  a  Florida  woman,  Shiriey  Wheeler.  Wheeler,  she 
said,  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  for  having  an  abortion  and  is  now  await¬ 
ing  sentencing.  She  faces  up  to  20  years  in  prison. 

Ross  told  the  council  that  thousands  of  Houston  women  are  exercising  their 
constitutional  rights  to  control  their  own  bodies  by  receiving  legal  or  illegal  abor¬ 
tions.  She  pointed  out  that  large  numbers  of  women  die  or  are  injured  at  the 
hands  of  “back  alley  abortionists.”  : 

Governmental  bodies,  she  said,  are  “as  much  guilty  as  the  butcher  abortion¬ 
ists,”  since  they  condone  the  present  anti-abortion  laws. 

Jo  Nelson,  Women’s  Advocate  for  the  University  of  Houston,  also  asked  the 
council  to  take  a  stand  on  the  abortion  question. 

“Women  make  up  over  one  half  of  the  population  of  this  area  and  yet  you 
refuse  to  pay  attention  to  their  needs,”  Nelson  said.  “It  is  the  people’s  right  to 
know  just  what  you  are  going  to  do  about  this  situation,  especially  since  the 
state  has  no  abortion  statute.”  (Ihe  state  abortion  laws  were  declared  unconsti¬ 


tutional  last  year  by  a  federal  three-judge  paneL  The  decision  is  being  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court.) 

“Other  city  officials  across  the  country  have  taken  stands  on  the  national 
campaign  and  we  want  to  cany  with  us  the  information  of  just  where  our  offi¬ 
cials  do  stand  on  this  life  and  death  question,”  Nelson  said.  “The  citizens  of 
this  city  are  waiting  to  hear  precisely  what  your  views  are  and,  may  I  remind 
you  that  there  will  be  thousands  of  new  voters  this  year  due  to  the  18  year  old 
suffrage.” 

Nelson  asked  the  mayor  and  council  men  to  “leave  your  personal  feeling  and 
religious  dogma  at  your  doorstep,”  in  making  a  decision. 

The  council  also  beard  brief  statements  from  a  representative  from  Problem 
Pregnancy,  a  national  abortion  referral  service  with  an  office  in  Houston,  and 
Elms  Barrera  who  said  that  many  Chicanas  and  black  women  favor  abortion  law 
repeal. 

After  the  HWAAC  women  spoke,  Leona  Webber,  an  outspoken  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Solid  Rock  League  of  Women,  rose  for  rebuttal. 

She  condemned  the  three-judge  panel  that  ruled  the  Texas  abortion  statute 
unconstitutional,  on  the  grounds  that  one  of  the  judges,  Sarah  T.  Hughes,  was 
biased  against  the  laws. 

The  pro-abortionists,  she  said,  “are  really  asking  for  an  executioner.”  She 
said  they  come  from  “hedonistic  New  York  City”  and  are  affiliated  with  the 
Marxist- Leninist-Communist  Party.” 

She  said  that  there  should  be  a  city  and  state  ordinancd*forbidding  these  mur¬ 
der  master-minders  to  come  to  our  city.”  She  argued  against  those  in  favor  of 
population  control  by  claiming  that  there  is  really  “no  land  or  food  shortage.” 

Webber  condemned  agencies  like  Problem  Pregnancy  as  “million  dollar  bus¬ 
inesses.”  “The  name  of  the  game  is,  dead  babies  for  big  dollars,”  she  said.  The 
anti-abortion  activities  have  “added  fuel  to  the  euthanasia  society  in  America,” 
she  said. 

She  compared  the  present  state  of  affairs  to  pre-Hitler  Germany.  “Adolf 
Hitler  stressed  the  need  for  population  control  at  all  levels,”  she  said. 

She  departed  with  a  cryptic  cut  at  local  news  media.  “Some  of  you  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Marxist-Leninist  controlled  news  media  in  this  city,”  she  said, 
adding  that  reportage  of  the  events  at  city  council  that  day  “will  separate  the 
men  from  the  boys.” 


Four  Accused  of  Welfare  Fraud 


Four  Houston  women  have  been 
indicted  for  alleged  welfare  fraud, 
and  several  more  indictments  Inay  be 
returned  in  the  near  future. 

Hie  four  women,  all  of  whom  are 
mothers,  were  charged  with  felony 
theft  by  false  pretext.  Maximum  pen¬ 
alty  upon  conviction  is  10  years  in 
prison. 

A  Harris  County  grand  jury  indicted 
three  of  the  women,  Mrs.  Helen  Ran¬ 
dall,  36,  Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Wilkes,  44, 
and  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  C.  Conner,  24, 
for  allegedly  making  false  claims  for 
financial  assistance  under  the  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  pro¬ 
gram.  The  fourth  woman,  Mrs.  Leona 
Burleson,  47,  is  accused  of  making 
false  claims  for  food  stamps. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  recent 
Harris  County  history  that  criminal 
action  has  been  taken  against  welfare 


recipients.  A  similar  case  in  Dallas 
recently  drew  a  six  year  prison  term 
for  one  welfare  mother. 

Asst.  Dist.  A  tty.  {dark  Vela  said 
that  the  Dallas  case  must  have  been  an 
unusual  one  because  be  said  he  didn’t 
“believe  a  jury  would  send  a  welfare 
recipient  to  the  penitentiary.” 

Mrs.  Randall  allegedly  used  two 
different  names,  her  former  married 
name  and  her  present  name  two 
months  later,  in  her  application  for 
welfare.  She  reportedly  received  $148 
in  welfare  payments  over  four  months. 
Mrs.  Randall  has  three  children. 

Mrs.  Wilkes,  who  has  nine  children, 
allegedly  told  the  welfare  department 
that  she  was  unemployed.  According 
to  Vela,  she  earned  $450  a  month 
working  at  a  hospital  and  was  receiv¬ 
ing  $288  a  month  in  welfare  pay-’ 
merits.  She  was  only  eligible  for  $66 
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a  month  based  on  income  and  family 
size.  Vela  said. 

Mrs.  Conner  reportedly  received 
$219  a  month  from  the  welfare  de¬ 
partment  after  she  claimed  that  she 
was  supporting  her  two  children.  Vela 
said  it  was  later  discovered  that  her 
children  were  living  with  her  husband, 
from  whom  she  was  separated. 

Mrs.  Burleson,  who  has  five  chil¬ 
dren,  allegedly  claimed  that  she  and 
her  husband  were  separated  and  unem¬ 
ployed.  She  was  reportedly  receiving 
$144  worth  of  food  stamps  each 
month.  Vela  said  it  was  discovered 
that  Mrs.  Burleson  and  her  husband 
were  not  separated  and  both  had 
jobs  earning  them  a  combined  month¬ 
ly  income  in  excess  of  $700  a  month. 

Jiff  Skarda,  an  attorney  for  the 
Houston  chapter  of  the  Welfare  Rights 


Organization,  said  that  WRO  has  not 
yet  taken  a  position  on  the  issue  of 
welfare  fraud.  He  said  that  it  is  cur¬ 
rently  a  controversial  subject  in  the 
organization. 

Skarda  said  that  he  thinks  the  “prac¬ 
tical  effect”  of  taking  welfare  reci¬ 
pients  into  court  will  be  to  reduce  the 
welfare  rolls,  perhaps  by  intimidating 
recipients  and  potential  recipients  who 
may  not  be  making  false  claims. 

Vela  said  he  thinks  the  state  wel¬ 
fare  department’s  decision  to  seek 
indictments  for  cases  of  alleged  wel¬ 
fare  fraud  was  based  on  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  running  out  of  funds.  He 
said  he  thought  the  indictments  would 
discourage  people  from  lying  in  order 
to  receive  welfare  benefits  - 
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Lamar  University  Wins  . . . . 


Force  Ousted 


BEAUMONT  -  A  Lamar  Univer¬ 
sity  senior  has  lost  his  bid  for  rein¬ 
statement  and  access  to  his  salary  as 
president  of  the  school’s  Student  Gov¬ 
ernment  Association  (SGA). 

Judge  Thomas  A.  Thomas  of  the 
172nd  District  Court  in  Beaumont 
denied  Duane  Force’s  writ  of  manda¬ 
mus  forcing  university  officials  to 
recognize  him  as  SGA  president,  a  post 
to  which  students  elected  him  last 
April. 

Duane  has  been  continually  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  university  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  board  of  regents  as  an 
“outspoken  student  activist”  or  “long¬ 
haired  student  activist.”  The  univer¬ 
sity  officials  apparently  considered 
Duane  a  flaming  radical  and  in  their 
fear  decided  to  oust  him.  However, 
it  becomes  obvious  by  looking  at  his 
campaign  platform  that  he  wasn’t 
about  to  gather  together  a  red  army 
contingent  and  take  over  the  univer¬ 
sity. 

Duane’s  platform  stated:  “I  be¬ 
lieve  a  true  democracy  cannot  possibly 
function  if  its  citizens  are  educated  to 
be  only  clever  robots.  The  way  to 
educate  students  to  democracy  is  to 
let  them  do  it.  That  doesn’t  mean  al- 
lowing  them  to  practice  empty  forms, 
to  make  pretend  decisions  or  to  vote 
on  trivia;  it  means  that  they  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  real  decisions  that  affect 
them.  [Now  students]  retain  the 
right  to  create  college  policy  as  long 
as  we  don’t  abuse  that  right  by  exer¬ 
cising  it. 

“We  will  learn  democracy  in  school 
not  by  defining  it  or  by  simulating  it, 
but  by  doing  it.” 

Included  on  his  platform  were  re¬ 
quests  for  a  student  on  the  board  of 
regents,  a  student  faculty  review 
board,  the  recruitment  of  students, 
faculty  and  administration  from  minor¬ 
ity  groups  so  that  the  numbers  are  at 
least  consistent  with  that  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large. 

The  platform  also  asked  that  there 
be  financial  assistance  for  low  income 
students,  an  end  to  housing  discrimin¬ 
ation,  abortion  referral  services,  birth 
control  information  and  day  care  cen¬ 
ters. 

The  platform  also  called  for  no 
guns  to  be  worn  by  the  campus  police 
and  Fourth  Amendment  rights  for 
students  in  the  dorms  (search  and 
seizure). 


Not  one  of  the  most  radical  plat¬ 
forms  around,  but  then  again  tliis  is 
Beaumont  that  we  are  talking  about. 

Force  was  elected  president  on 
April  23.  Three  days  later,  he  was 
“verbally  notified”  by  Dean  George 
McLaughlin  and  Dr.  David  Bost,  vice- 
president  for  student  affairs,  that  he 
was  ineligible  for  office  due  to  his 
overall  grade  point  average  of  less  than 
2.0. 

Duane  later  conferred  with  the  regis¬ 
trar  who  said  that  a  computer  readout 
had  been  in  error,  giving  him  a  2.01 
overall  average  when  in  fact  he  had  a 
1.83. 

Force  said  that  the  dean  later  sug¬ 
gested  that  his  inauguration  be  post¬ 
poned  and  that  he  be  given  the  rest  of 
the  spring  semester  to  remove  his 
grade  deficiency. 

This  administration  subsequently 
notified  Duane  that  he  couldn’t  serve 
as  president  of  the  SGA  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  his  finals  since  he  was 
originally  ineligible  to  be  a  candidate. 
Furthermore  the  SGA  would  lose  its 
recognition  as  a  student  organization 
and  its  funds  cut  off  if  he  were  granted 
office.  The  administration  then  recog¬ 
nized  vice  president  David  Bernson  as 
president. 

In  late  May  Duane  asked  “Bo” 
Crawford,  director  of  the  student  cen¬ 


ter,  for  the  keys  to  his  office.  (Saw- 
ford  said  that  he  had  been  instructed 
by  Bost  that  Force  wasn’t  to  be  given 
a  key  nor  his  salary  since  the  college 
didn’t  recognize  him  as  the  rightful 
president. 

Consequently,  on  June  30,  Force 
petitioned  the  172nd  District  Court 
for  a  writ  of  mandamus  against  the 
administrators  and  the  board  of  re¬ 
gents  to  compel  them  to  recognize 
him  as  SGA  president,  claiming  that 
the  decision  to  disqualify  him  “after 
he  was  duly  elected  was  arbitrary,  a 
denial  of  his  legal  rights  and  an  abuse 
of  discretion.” 

The  trial  began  on  Aug.  28  with 
Phillip  Bordages  of  Beaumont  and 
Edward  A.  Mallett  of  Houston  as 
Force’s  attorneys.  McLaughlin  denied 
during  the  trial  that  he  had  ever  agreed 
to  a  compromise  which  would  have 
allowed  Force  to  take  over  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  SGA. 

He  also  denied  that  there  was  an 
administrative  agreement  prior  to  the 
election  that  Force  could  run. 

Associate  Dean  of  Students  Anita 
Browning  denied  that  she  ever  said 
Force  was  eligible  to  run.  She  did  say 
that  she  read  off  the  candidates’  grades 
to  an  election  committee  member  and 
that  her  computer  printout  had  record¬ 


ed  his  GPA  as  2.01  in  error. 

In  his  testimony,  Bost  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  he  had  told  last  year’s 
SGA  president  Dickie  Hile  that  if  he 
and  the  student  election  committee 
allowed  Duane  to  take  office  they 
could  be  “considered  parties  to  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  college  rules  and  regulations” 
and  thus  subject  to  disciplinary  proba¬ 
tion.  Hile  did  not  swear  Force  in  and 
no  action  was  taken  against  the  stu¬ 
dents.  (Force  was  sworn  in  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Student  Supreme 
Court.) 

Judge  Thomas,  in  ruling  against 
Force,  found  that  the  case  was  “not 
strictly  a  Student  Government  Associa¬ 
tion  matter,  but  clearly  one  of  univer¬ 
sity  policy.” 

He  further  ruled  that  in  allowing 
Force  to  take  office  at  the  end  of  the 
spring  semester,  the  student  elections 
committee,  the  SGA  and  the  Student 
Supreme  Cpurt  “acted  outside  the 
scope  of  their  authority.” 

Now  that  Duane  has  been  found 
not  to  be  the  legal  president,  his  elec¬ 
tion  runnerup,  rather  than  the  SGA 
vice  president,  might  have  claim  to 
the  office.  Judge  Thomas  said  that  “it 
is  regrettable  that  the  candidates  who 
lost  to  Force  in  the  presidential  race 
were  not  parties  with  Force  in  the 
suit.” 

Edward  Mallett.,  a  lawyer  with  the 
Prairie  Collective  in  Houston,  said  that 
his  client  doesn’t  plan  to  appeal. 

Duane  said  after  the  judge  ruled 
against  him  that  the  decision  to  appeal 
was  not  only  up  to  him.  “The  case 
ioesn’t  concern  just  me,”  he  said. 
“It  involves  all  11,000  students  on 
campus.  I  wish  they  would  let  me 
know  what  they  think  I  should  do.” 

Force  said  that  part  of  his  decision 
not  to  appeal  was  based  on  the  apathy 
shown  during  the  two  and  one-half 
day  hearing  on  his  bid  for  reinstate¬ 
ment.  Only  about  a  dozen  Lamar  stu¬ 
dents  were  present  in  the  courtroom 
during  the  hearing. 

He  had  indicated  in  the  past  that 
he  felt  that  student  apathy  was  tied 
into  the  refusal  to  recognize  him 
that  students  didn’t  bother  to  vote  be¬ 
cause  they  didn’t  feel  that  they  had 
the  right  of  self  government.  The  ad¬ 
ministration’s  ruling  reinforced  this 
feeling.  Force  said. 


Hannay  Limits  Armco 


On  the  same  day  the  Texas  Water  Quality  Board  approved  eight  uncontested 
permits  to  dump  a  total  of  more  than  11  million  gallons  per  day  of  sewage  and 
industrial  wastes  into  Harris  County  waters,  U.S.  District  Judge  Allen  B.  Han¬ 
nay  ordered  Armco  Steel  Corp.  to  stop  polluting  the  Houston  Ship  Channel 
with  cyanides,  phenols,  sulfides,  ammonia  and  other  poisons  from  its  steel  plant. 

The  order  climaxed  a  suit  filed  last  Dec.  3  by  the  Justice  Department  under 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899  which  prohibits  the  dumping  of  refuse  into 
navigable  waters  without  a  permit  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  anticlimax  came  four  days  later  on  Sept.  21  when  Hannay  agreed  to  let 
Armco  continue  temporarily  to  dump  relatively  small  amounts  of  cyanide  from 
two  outfalls  on  the  channel. 

The  two  exempted  outfalls  dump  some  25.5  pounds  of  cyanide  per  day  of 
which  21.1  pounds  is  apparently  already  in  the  water  inasmuch  as  this  is  cool¬ 
ing  water  taken  from  the  channel  and  returned  in  the  same  condition  (except 
for  being  warmer.) 

The  remaining  two  outfalls,  which  Armco  is  still  enjoined  not  to  operate, 
are  from  the  coke  plant  and  the  blast  furnace  which  have  accounted  for  976 
and  13.5  pounds  per  day  of  cyanide  respectively.  Thus  the  original  order  is 
still  more  than  97  per  cent  effective. 

Hannay’s  partial  stay  came  after  impassioned  pleas  from  Armco’s  attorneys 
who  argued  that  the  original  order  threatened  to  put  the  steel  plant’s  4,500  work¬ 
ers  on  welfare  and  to  “turn  over  the  steel  business  to  the  Japanese.” 

According  to  one  report,  Armco  officials  said  that  the  injunction  woujd  cut  , 
production  by  40  per  cent  and  entail  closing  the  coke  plant  and  possibly  the 
blast  furnace.  (It  would  seem  that  closing  the  blast  furnace  would  cut  produc¬ 
tion  by  100  per  cent  but  perhaps  they  meant  that  only  one  furnace  was  affect¬ 


ed  by  the  order.) 

A  later  report  revealed  that  the  blast  furnace  in  question  had  been  closed 
July  15  due  to  a  drop  in  sales  and  a  corresponding  cutback  in  production  and 
that  the  coke  plant  that  had  been  producing  fuel  for  this  furnace  had  been  clos¬ 
ed  July  30. 

Furthermore,  the  40  per  cent  production  cut  is  production  that  would  be 
gained  by  restarting  the  two  units. 

It  now  appears  that  the  injunction  will  only  affect  the  145  workers  who  were 
laid  off  when  the  furnace  and  coke  plant  were  shut  down.  The  decreased  sales 
which  brought  this  about  have  this  year  led  to  the  laying  off  of  a  total  of  500 
workers  -  mostly  new  ones  without  seniority  -  at  the  plant. 

The  judge  also  enjoined  Armco  from  using  injection  wells  to  dispose  of  the 
wastes  unless  18  abandoned  oil  and  gas  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant  s  par¬ 
tially  completed  wells  have  been  satisfactorily  replugged. 

The  reason  for  this  is  to  prevent  the  toxic  wastes,  which  are  expected  to 
spread  outward  at  the  6,300  -  7,000  foot  level  at  which  they  are  to  be  injected 
under  high  pressure,  from  coming  back  up  via  the  abandoned  wells  to  poison 
the  fresh  water  sands  extending  down  to  2,600  feet.  The  cost  of  replugging 
these  wells,  some  of  which  may  now  be  covered  by  buildings,  could  run  as  high 
as  $2.5  million. 

Although  he  did  not  order  the  use  of  any  particular  method  for  disposing  of 
the  toxic  wastes,  the  judge  noted  that  two  Armco  plants  in  Ohio  use  incinera¬ 
tion  for  thepurpose  and  that  Armco’s  only  objection  against  using  it  here  is  its 
greater  cost.  “No  other  reason  is  assigned  by  Armco  why  the  citizens  of  Ohio 
should  be  given  more  favorable  treatment  than  citizens  of  Texas.  The  judge 
went  on  to  find  this  reason  insufficient 
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Anti-War  March 
In  Houston 


by  Ron  Young 


Houston,  Texas  is  at  last  going  to 
have  a  massive  anti-war  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

The  date  is  Saturday,  Nov.  6  and 
thousands  are  expected  to  participate 
in  what  will  probably  be  the  largest 
anti-war  action  seen  in  the  south  to 
date.  Marchers  will  assemble  in  the 
downtown  area  and  move  to  Hermann 
Park  with  other  groups  feeding  into 
the  march  as  it  advances.  A  number 
of  prominent  speakers  are  scheduled 
in  the  park  area. 

Simultaneous  demonstrations  are 
scheduled  in  15  cities  in  every  section 
of  the  country:  New  York,  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Denver,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Riiladelphia, 
Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Tampa,  Washington  and  Houston. 
Houston  was  designated  as  the  site  for 
all  of  the  Oklahoma- Louisiana-Texas 
region. 

Just  three  days  before  the  demon¬ 
stration,  on  Nov.  3,student  organiza¬ 
tions  are  calling  for  a  nationwide 
student  strike  on  high  school  and 
college  campuses.  Students  will  use 
the  campuses  to  help  organize  contin¬ 
gents  of  labor,  blacks,  chicanos,  wo¬ 
men,  gays,  GIs,  veterans  and  other 
sections  of  the  population  in  actions 
against  the  war. 

Also  included  on  the  fall  agenda  is 
a  national  moratorium  on  business  as 
usual  on  Oct.  13.  This  is  being  called 
for  in  every  city,  town  an^l  village 
across  the  country.  Oct.  25  —  “Veter¬ 
ans’  Day”  —  has  been  designated  as  a 
day  of  solidarity  with  Vietnam  veter¬ 
ans  and  anti-war  GIs,  with  demonstra¬ 
tions  at  military  bases. 


These  actions  are  the  results  of 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  two  major 
anti-war  coalitions,  The  Peoples  Coali¬ 
tion  for  Peace  and  Justice  and  the 
National  Peace  Action  Coalition  Plan¬ 
ning  began  this  summer  on  July  4 
when  over  2,500  delegates  at  an  anti¬ 
war  convention  assembled  in  New 
York  and  called  for  this  series  of  ac¬ 
tions  against  the  war  in  Southeast 

Asia.  The  convention  consisted  of  a 
coalition  of  more  than  385  organiza¬ 
tions.  Following  discussions  and  de¬ 
bate  about  “what  next”  for  the  anti¬ 
war  movement,  these  actions  were  pro¬ 
posed  and  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  delegates. 

Among  the  local  organizations  and 
individuals  helping  to  build  the  Nov. 
6  actions  are:  Harris  County  Demo¬ 
crats,  U  of  H  MAYO,  U  of  H  Womens 
Liberation,  Gay  Liberation,  Houston 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam, 
Easey  Bryant  from  the  Houston  Wel¬ 
fare  Rights  Organization,  Russell 
Hayes  from  the  Harris  County  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Association,  Charles 
Kuzminski  from  the  Houston  Teachers 
Association,  Henry  Watson  from  Afro- 
Americans  for  Black  Liberation,  Bill 
Chandler  from  the  United  Farm  Work¬ 
ers  Organizing  Committee,  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  labor  unions  and  many 
others. 

Individuals  and  organizations  inter¬ 
ested  in  helping  support  the  fall  pro¬ 
gram  may  call  or  go  to  the  peace  cen¬ 
ter  at  2405  San  Jacinto,  room  203, 
phone  227-1646.  Meetings  are  held 
every  Wednesday  at  8  p.m.  In  order 
to  make  this  the  largest  demonstra¬ 
tion  ever,  wide  support  must  be  built 
in  and  throughout  the  Texas-Okla- 
homa-Louisiana  area.  Your  help  is 
needed. 


No 


Pests, 


But... 


Shell  Chemical  Company’s  “No 
Pest  Strip”  is  a  slow-release  pesticide 
whose  active  ingredient  is  Vapona  - 
DDVP.  DDVP  was  discovered  in  1955 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  (PHS)  and 
is  chemically  related  to  nerve  gases 
used  in  World  War  II.  The  organic- 
phosphate  compound  was  tested  by 
the  PHS  in  Haiti,  Upper  Volta  and 
Nigeria . 

“No  Pest  Strip”  was  approved  for 
human  use  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  1963,  over  the  objections 
of  the  PHS.  It  has  since  been  learned 
that  three  Department  of  Agriculture 
consultants  who  were  involved  with 
the  regulatory  status  of  “No  Pest 
Strips”  were  employed  by  Shell  Chem¬ 
ical.  One  of  these  consultants  was  Dr. 
Mitchell  Zavon,  until  recently  Cincin¬ 
nati’s  acting  Health  Commissioner. 

By  1970,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  had  taken  a  second  look 
at  “No  Pest”  and  discovered  that 
when  it  is  used  in  kitchens,  the  strip 
leaves  unacceptable  levels  of  insecti¬ 
cide  in  foods.  After  initial  resistance, 
Shell  Chemical  included  a  package 
warning  against  the  kitchen  use  of  “No 
Pfest” 

But  the  controversy  is  still  unset¬ 
tled.  Prof.  Goran  Lofroth  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Stockholm  claims  that  DD¬ 
VP  makes  dogs  more  susceptible  to 
barbiturate  poisoning,  may  cause  chro¬ 
mosome  abnormalities  in  peas  and 
may  increase  mutation  rates  in  bacteria. 
Many  scientists  recommend  a  maxi¬ 
mum  intake  of  DDVP  far  below  the 
level  produced  in  the  three  month 
life-span  of  “No  Pest  Strip.” 

At  the  present  time,  neither  the 
FDA  nor  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  contemplates  any  further  action 
against  the  product. 

*  *  * 

This  article  originally  appeared  in 
Health-PAC,  an  excellent  monthly 
newsletter  which  reports  on  and  analy¬ 
zes  the  state  of  American  health-care 
systems  and  the  movement  for  change 
therein.  To  receive  Health-PAC,  write 
them  at  17  Murray  St„  New  York, 
NY,  10007. 


White  Smog 


In  Tokyo 


By  Michael  Berger 

Dispatch  News  Service  International 

TOKYO  -  This  city  is  worried; 
not  because  its  smog  is  getting  darker, 
but  because  it’s  getting  whiter. 

Photochemical  smog,  which  the  Jap¬ 
anese  papers  call  white  smog,  be¬ 
came  an  almost  daily  part  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  pattern  here  this  summer.  It  is 
the  same  phenomenon  which  gave 
Tokyo  international  publicity  last  July 
and  August,  when  the  first  attacks  of 
white  smog  sent  scores  of  people  to 
the  hospital. 

From  July  to  September  last  sum¬ 
mer,  there  were  eight  white  smog  alerts 
in  Tokyo.  This  summer,  there  were 


alerts  virtually  every  day,  and  the 
worst  of  them,  in  early  July,  resulted 
in  8,466  reported  cases  of  ill  effects. 
The  Tokyo  Metropolitan  government, 
however,  estimated  that  more  than 
twice  that  many  were  affected. 

School  children  throughout  the 
Tokyo  area  as  well  as  adjacent  prefec¬ 
tures  complain  of  eye  irritation,  sore 
throats  and  headaches  caused  by  the 
white  smog,  which  results  from  high 
temperatures  and  humidity,  little  wind 
and  the  potentially  deadly  reaction  of 
the  sun’s  ultraviolet  rays  on  vehicle 
exhausts. 

A  pollution  research  report  recently 
revealed  the  ominous  fact  that  Tokyo’s 
worst  pollution  is  not  at  ground  level, 
but  between  100  and  300  meters  up. 
This  thick  layer  of  white  smog,  the 
exacVorigin  of  which  still  is  not  clear, 
is  depositing  a  constant  “fallout”  of 
photochemicals  on  the  entire  area. 

Because  of  prevailing  winds  the 
suburban  areas  are  hit  as  hard  if  not 
harder  than  the  center  of  the  Japanese 
capital. 

School  infirmaries  are  now  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  steady  flow  of  students 
seeking  treatment  because  they  have 
collapsed  from  lack  of  oxygen.  News¬ 
papers  have  printed  photos  of  children 
clustered  around  playground  fountains, 
splashing  water  in  their  eyes  to  relieve 
the  most  common  effect  of  white 
smog. 

Ironically  -  though  an  “environ¬ 
ment  agency”  was  made  part  of  the 
prime  minister’s  cabinet  on  July  1, 
and  a  “strict”  pollution  law  went  into 
effect  in  Tokyo  recently  -  the  major 
source  of  deadly  white  smog  is  still 
uncontrolled. 

Vehicles  are  not  required  to  have 
smog  control  devices,  and  it’s  so  bad 
in  the  cities  that  many  drivers  -  even 
in  the  smothering  heat  of  summer  - 
roll  up  their  windows  at  intersections. 

Japanese  truck  exhaust  pipes  often 
stick  out  the  side,  not  the  back,  and 
when  the  traffic  signal  changes,  a 
great  belch  of  fumes  and  black  smoke 
can  envelop,  cars  nearby. 

The  entire  Japanese  pollution  pic¬ 
ture  is  much  the  same:  skies  over  all 
major  areas  getting  blacker  (or  whiter); 
rivers  near  factories  getting  murkier; 
and  Japan’s  beaches  becoming  littered 
and  filthy. 

The  most  shocking  report  of  pollu¬ 
tion  effects  came  recently  from 
Tokyo’s  Koto  ward,  a  typically  crowd¬ 
ed  hodge-podge  of  factories  and  houses. 

A  health  check  of  240  Koto  resi¬ 
dents  by  three  local  anti-pollution 
groups  revealed  that  51.2  per  cent 
had  serious  lung  disorders.  The  reason: 
an  estimated  50  tons  of  soot  per 
square  kilometer  falls  on  this  area  each 
month. 

Though  there  are  cases  of  factories 
being  disciplined  for  violating  the 
often  loosely-worded  pollution  laws, 
Japanese  ecology  groups  speak  bitterly 
about  the  weak  penalties. 

There  was  the  case,  for  instance, of 
a  factory  whose  wastes  had  poisoned 
local  rivers  and  wiped  out  virtually 
every  living  thing  in  these  streams. 
The  company  president  admitted  the 
charges  -  and  was  fined  $138.89. 

The  most  significant  case  has  yet 
to  be  decided,  however.  The  Show 
Denko  company,  a  leading  chemical 
firm,  is  being  sued  for  $2  million  by 
victims  of  mercury  poisoning  allegedly 
caused  by  the  company  in  Niigata 
prefecture.  The  company  president’s 
family  is  linked  by  marriage  to  that 
of  Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato. 

Ecology  groups  are  hopeful  that  a 
victory  in  this  case  can  pressure  the 
government  enough  so  that  Japan’s 
white  smog  and  other  pollutions  may 
finally  begin  to  clear  up. 

•  •  •  • 

On  the  eve  of  a  visit  of  the  United 
States,  Japanese  Prince  Hitachi  said 
the  efforts  of  young  people  to  get 
back  to  nature  was  a  good  thing. 
“But,”  he  added,  “when  they  band  to¬ 
gether  in  street  demonstrations,  that’s 
going  too  far,”  according  to  The 
Militant. 


Over  the  Labor  Day  Holiday,  stu¬ 
dents,  teachers,  economists,  engineers 
and  media  people  converged  in  space 
and  time  on  northwestern  Connecti¬ 
cut,  in  a  small  town  called  Lakeville. 
They  came  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Future,  and  for 
three  days  they  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  possibilities  of  the  New 
Worlds  Company  projects,  including 
Harvest  Moon,  an  aerospace  venture. 

The  first  Labor  Day  conference, 
held  in  Lakeville  in  1970,  led  to  the 
alliance  between  the  World  Game  and 
the  Committee  for  the  Future,  with 
New  Worlds  magazine  as  spin-off. 
The  Committee  for  the  Future  was 
formed  during  the  dark  days  after  Jack' 
son/Kent  State,  and  during  the  time 
of  Cambodia.  While  many  small 
groups  of  people  were  thinking  about 
their  own  survival,  the  Committee  for 
the  Future  was  thinking  of  the  survival 
of  the  world’s  peoples.  Augmented 
now  by  the  prophetic  anticipatory 
design  science  of  Buckminster  Fuller, 
the  Committee,  and  its  sister,  the 
New  Worlds  Company,  are  seeking  to 
divert  the  massive  energies  of  the 
international  war  machine  into  con¬ 
structive,  creative  channels  that  will 
provide  work  for  all  humanity. 

The  first  major  project  of  The  New 
Worlds  Company,  formed  by  Commit¬ 
tee  members  in  January  of  1971,  is 
Harvest  Moon.  Using  surplus  Apollo 
18  and/or  19  hardware,  and  the  NASA 
team.  New  Worlds  would  send  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  Moon,  to  perform  experi¬ 
ments'  make  films  and  videotapes,  and 
bring  back  lunar  soil  and  rock  sam¬ 
ples,  to  be  sold  to  scientists,  gemolo- 
gists,  and  rock  collectors.  The  total 
cost  of  a  lunar  expedition,  as  estimated 
by  NASA  officials,  would  be  about 
$150  million.  The  total  gross  of  Har¬ 
vest  Moon’s  software  and  hardware, 
would  approach  $400  million.  Part 
of  the  balance  would  be  channeled 
back  into  the  project  and  part  into 
social  projects  to  help  alleviate  world 
poverty.  Elected  officials,  scientists. 


economists  and  even  militant  eco- 
activists  have  responded  positively, 
although  hesitantly,  to  the  concept  of 
Harvest  Moon. 

Harvest  Moon  is  just  the  beginning 
of  New  Worlds  Company  projects. 
Because  the  New  Worlds  Company 
will  be  underwritten  by  international 
public  subscription,  its  planned  pro¬ 
jects  include  a  self-sustaining  lunar 
community  open  to  all  citizens  of 
planet  Earth.  A  feasibility  study  is 
underway  at  Northwestern  University, 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  1971  Labor 
Day  conference.  One  of  the  primary 
tasks  undertaken  by  the  people  who 
attended  the  Lakeville  conference  was 
development  of  The  Proposal.  Briefly, 
The  Proposal  seeks  to  demonstrate 
that  the  best  means  of  solving  global 
problems  of  militarism,  racism  and 
pollution  lie  in  fostering  the  incipient 
evolutionary  potential  of  the  world’s 
peoples.  The  Proposal  is  a  platform 
for  the  future.  It  is  an  inclusive  goal 
designed  to  enable  millions  of  arbitrar¬ 
ily  divided  people  to  blend,  flow  and 
work  together.  The  Proposal  stimu¬ 
lates  cultural  awareness,  alleviates  the 
disastrous  effects  of  future  shock  and 
molds  art  into  science. 

Retooling  and  retraining  to  go  into 
space  makes  good  ecological  sense. 
There  can  be  nothing  wasted  in  the 
vacuum  of  space.  Recycling  must  be 
99.9  percent  effective.  Humanity, 
through  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  has 
spent  over  $45  billion  and  10  years 
of  work  by  millions  of  technicians  on 
space  research  and  development.  Com¬ 
pared  to  the  vast  wealth  consumed  on 
the  battlefields  of  Vietnam,  the  Sinai 
and  Bengal,  $45  billion  is  a  paltry  sum. 
Compared  to  the  technology  locked 
up  in  the  cold,  lonely  silos  of  Wyom¬ 
ing  and  Siberia,  the  aerospace  indus¬ 
try  of  Apollo  and  Lunokhod  is  still¬ 
born.  Yet  humanity  in  space  is  as  nab 
ural  as  dancing  under  the  full  moon. 
Retooling  for  space  means  a  shift  from 
weaponry  to  livingry .  The  New 


Worlds  Company  advocates  livingry 
training  as  part  of  the  continuing  ed¬ 
ucation  necessary  to  make  job  obsol¬ 
escence  obsolete.  Continuous  educa¬ 
tion  makes  full  automation  feasible; 
living  retraining  is  livingry  training" 
technology  in  service  of  the  people 
means  an  end  to  power  elitism. 

With  the  sun  in  Virgo,  the  sign 
-uled  by  Mercury,  the  Lakeville  Conf- 
aence  took  place  under  a  full  harvest 
moon;  full  in  the  sign  Pisces,  opposite 
to  Virgo.  Virgo  rules  the  aerospace/ 
communications  industry,  while  Pisces 
is  the  sign  of  inclusiveness.  The  signs 
and  the  time  were  right,  are  still  right 
Uranus,  the  planet  of  independence 
(discovered  around  1776)  was  con¬ 
junct  Jupiter  in  Virgo  on  the  day  of 
the  first  moon  landing,  in  1969.  Eagle 
was  the  name  of  the  lunar  lander;  the 
Eagle  is  the  symbol  of  America,  and 
the  highest  evolutionary  potential  of 
Scorpio,  the  protector/defender  of  the 
Moon-child.  Jupiter  is  the  planet  of 
social  cooperation  and  expansion.  The 
spirit  of  Atlantis  has  been  revitalized 
in  the  sacred  names  of  America.  The 
ancient  wisdom  has  come  forth  to 
lead  humanity  outward  to  the  stars. 
The  children  bom  when  Uranus  tran¬ 
sited  Cancer  (1949-1955)  shall  rescue 
America  from  the  brothels  of  Baby¬ 
lon.  The  grasp  of  the  oil-mongerers, 
generals  and  senile  trash-peddlers  on 
the  throats  of  the  world’s  peoples 
shall  be  broken  with  a  joyous  shout 
and  singing  of  the  eternal  songs. 

The  immensity  of  the  tasks  re¬ 
quired  for  humanity  to  go  into  space 
must  call  forth  the  transcendent  spirit¬ 
uality  dormant  in  the  hearts  of  all  men 
and  women.  The  people  who  came  to 
Lakeville  concurred:  the  stars  are  in 
reach. 

Some  of  the  commitments  which 
evolved  from  the- discussions  of  New 
Worlds  include:  1)  A  national  confer¬ 
ence  on  New  Worlds,  to  be  held  in  the 
spring  of  1972,  perhaps  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  concurrent  with  a 
futures-festival  to  be  held  in  a  major 


American  city.  2)  Carl  Konkel,  a 
graduate  student  at  Northwestern 
University,  will  show  the  film  Harvest 
Moon,  a  documentary  on  the  New 
Worlds  Company  project  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Aeronautics  Federation  Con¬ 
ference,  to  be  held  in  Brussels  at  the 
end  of  September.  3)  Representatives 
of  the  British  Interplanetary  Society 
have  offered  to  come  to  America  to  * 
testify  before  the  Congress  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Future.  4) 
Young  people  from  Columbus,  Ohio, 
have  invited  the  Committee  to  help 
them  open  the  Church  of  the  Dawn, 
a  community-wide,  interdenomination¬ 
al  effort.  5)  Alexei  Vergun,  architect 
and  artist,  has  offered  to  draw  up  pre¬ 
liminary  plans  for  a  New  Worlds  Con¬ 
ference  Center  and  Cosmic  Theater 
to  be  built  in  Lakeville.  6)  Wall 
street  broker  Alan  Rudenoff  has  of¬ 
fered  to  help  coordinate  financial 
backing  for  the  Harvest  Moon  project. 
7)  Chief  Fal-eye  of  Nigeria,  has  re¬ 
quested  help  in  founding  the  first 
African  Committee  for  the  Future; 
Paul  Congdon,  dean  of  Springfield 
College,  which  has  graduated  many 
Nigerian  alumni,  has  offered  to  coor¬ 
dinate  that  effort.  8)  Video  Access 
of  New  York  will  soon  have  available 
copies  of  their  videotape  documen¬ 
tary  of  the  Labor  Day  Student  Faculty 
Conference. 

The  commitments  do  not  stop 
there.  The  roads  into  space  are 
fraught  with  danger,  perhaps  even 
treachery.  But  taming  the  rampaging 
war  machine  is  the  first  priority  of 
survival.  Retreat  from  space  is  im¬ 
possible,  even  suicidal.  Futuretalkers 
say  we  shall  not  fail  to  fulfill  the  tasks 
set  by  the  Eternal.  The  groundwork 
continues,  day  by  day,  cycle  by  cycle. 
Sage  and  scientist  now  join  hands,  to 
create  the  future.  (Further  informa¬ 
tion  on  New  Worlds  is  available  from 
the  Committee  for  the  Future,  Lake¬ 
ville  Connecticut,  0.6039;  further  in¬ 
formation  on  Futuretalk  is  available 
from  Richard  Green,  c/o  K-101,  Rice 
Hotel  Annex,  Houston,  Tex,,  77052. 
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by  Susan  Griffin 


(The  following  is  part  of  a  much  lon¬ 
ger  article  called  Rape:  The  All-Amer¬ 
ican  Crime,  in  the  September  issue  of 
Ramparts.  It  is  being  distributed  by 
Liberation  News  Service.) 

For  the  woman  in  our  society,  civ¬ 
ilized  behavior  means  chastity  before 
marriage  and  faithfulness  within  it. 
Chivalrous  behavior  in  the  male  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  protect  that  chastity  from 
defilement.  The  fly  in  the  ointment 
of  this  otherwise  peaceful  system  is 
the  fallen  woman.  She  does  not  be¬ 
have.  And  therefore  she  does  not  de¬ 
serve  protection. 

Or,  to  use  another  argument,  a  ma¬ 
jor  tenet  of  the  same  value  system: 
what  has  once  been  defiled  cannot 
again  be  violated.  One  begins  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  it  is  the  behavior  of  the  fal¬ 
len  woman,  and  not  that  of  the  male, 
that  civilization  aims  to  control. 

The  assumption  that  a  woman  who 
does  not  respect  the  double  standard 
deserves  whatever  she  gets  (or  at  the 
very  least  “asks  for  it”)  operates  in  the 
courts  today.  While  in  some  states  a 
man’s  previous  rape  convictions  are 
not  considered  admissible  evidence, 
the  sexual  reputation  of  the  rape  vic¬ 
tim  is  considered  a  crucial  element  of 
the  facts  upon  which  the  court  must 
decide  innocence  or  guilt. 

The  court’s  respect  for  the  double 
standard  was  particularly  clear  in  the 
case  of  the  People  v.  Jerry  Plotkin. 
Mr.  Plotkin,  a  36-year-old  jeweler, 
was  tried  for  rape  last  spring  in  a  San 
Francisco  Superior  Court. 

According  to  the  woman  who 
brought  the  charges,  Plotkin,  along 
with  three  other  men,  forced  her  at 
gunpoint  to  enter  a  car  one  night  in 
-October,  1970.  She  was  taken  to  Mr. 
Plotkin’s  fashionable  apartment  where 
he  and  the  three  other  men  first  raped 
her,  and  then,  in  the  delicate  language 
of  the  S.F.  Chronicle,  “subjected  her 
to  perverted  sex  acts.” 

She  was,  she  said,  set  free  in  the 
morning  with  the  warning  that  she 
would  be  killed  if  she  spoke  to  anyone 
about  the  event  She  did  report  the  in¬ 
cident  to  the  police  who  then  searched 
Plotkin’s  apartment  and  discovered  a 
long  list  of  names  of  women.  Her 
name  was  on  the  list  and  had  been 
crossed  out 

In  addition  to  the  woman’s  account 
of  her  abduction  and  rape,  the  prose¬ 
cution  submitted  four  of  Plotkin’s 
address  books  containing  the  names 
of  hundreds  of  women.  Plotkin 
claimed  he  did  not  know  all  of  the 
women  since  some  of  the  names  had 
been  given  to  him  by  friends  and  he 
had  not  yet  called  on  them. 

Several  women,  however,  did  testi¬ 
fy  in  court  that  Plotkin  had,  to  cite 
lie  Chronicle,  “lured  them  up  to  his 
apartment  under  one  pretext  or  anoth¬ 
er,  and  forced  his  sexual  attentions 
on  them.” 

Plotkin’s  defense  rested  on  two  pre¬ 
mises.  First,  through  his  own  testi¬ 
mony  Plotkin  established  a  reputation 
for  himself  as  a  sexual  libertine  who 
frequently  picked  up  girls  in  bars  and 
took  them  to  his  house  where  sexual 
relations  often  took  place.  He  was 
the  Playboy.  He  claimed  that  the  ac¬ 
cusation  of  rape,  therefore,  was  false- 
this  incident  had  simply  been  one  of 
many  casual  sexual  relationships,  the 
victim  one  of  many  playmates. 

The  second  premise  of  the  defense 
was  that  his  accuser  was  also  a  sexual 
libertine.  However,  the  picture  created 
of  the  young  woman  (fully  13  years 
younger  than  Plotkin)  was  not  akin  to 
the  lighthearted,  gay-bachelor  image 
projected  by  the  defendant. 

On  the  contrary,  the  day  after  the 
defense  cross-examined  the  woman, 
the  Chronicle  printed  a  story  head¬ 
lined,  “Grueling  Day  for  Rape  Case 
Victim.”  (A  leaflet  passed  out  by  wo¬ 
men  in  front  of  the  courtroom  was 
more  succinct,  “rape  was  committed 
by  four  men  to  a  private  apartment  in 
October;  on  Thursday,  it  was  done 


by  a  judge  and  a  lawyer  in  a  public 
courtroom’.’) 

Through  skillful  questioning  fraught 
with  innuendo,  Plotkin’s  defense  at¬ 
torney  James  Martin  Maclnni*  por¬ 
trayed  the  young  woman  as  a  licen¬ 
tious  opportunist  and  unfit  mother. 
Maclnnis  began  by  asking  the  young 
woman  (then  employed  as  a  secretary) 
whether  or  not  it  was  true  that  she  was 
“familiar  with  liquor”  and  had  work¬ 
ed  as  a  “cocktail  waitress.” 

The  young  woman  replied  (the 
Chronicle  wrote  “admitted”)  that  she 
had  worked  once  or  twice  as  a  cock¬ 
tail  waitress.  The  attorney  then  asked 
if  she  had  worked  as  a  secretary  in  the 
financial  district  but  had  “left  that 
employment  after  it  was  discovered 
that  you  had  sexual  intercourse  on  a 
couch  in  the  office.” 

The  woman  replied,  “That  is  a  lie. 

I  left  because  I  didn’t  like  working 
in  a  one-girl  office.  It  was  too  lonely.” 
Then  the  defense  asked  if,  while  work¬ 
ing  as  an  attendant  at  a  health  club, 
“you  were  accused  of  having  a  sexual 
affair  with  a  man?”  Again  the  woman 
denied  the  story,  “I  was  never  accused 
of  that.” 

Plotkin’s  attorney  then  sought  to 
establish  that  his  client’s  accuser  was 
living  with  a  married  man.  She  respon¬ 
ded  that  the  man  was  separated  from 
his  wife.  Finally  he  told  the  court  that 
she  had  “spent  the  night”  with  another 
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trict  of  Columbia,  it  was  found  that 
82%  of  the  rape  victims  had  a  “good 
reputation.”  Even  staying  off  the 
streets  is  rather  useless,  for  almost  half 
of  reported  rapes  occur  in  the  home  of 
the  victim  and  are  committed  by  a 
man  she  has  never  before  seen.  Like 
indiscriminate  terrorism,  rape  can  hap¬ 
pen  to  any  woman,  and  few  women 
are  ever  without  this  knowledge. 

But  the  courts  and  the  police,  both 
dominated  by  white  males,  continue 
to  suspect  the  rape  victim  of  provok¬ 
ing  or  asking  for  her  own  assault. 
According  to  Professor  Menachem  A- 
mir’s  study  of  646  rape  cases  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  police  tend  to  believe  that 
a  woman  without  a  good  reputation 
cannot  be  raped.  The  rape  victim  is 
usually  forced  to  submit  to  countless 
questions  about  her  own  sexual  mores 
and  behavior  by  the  police  investigatoi 

Thfc  preoccupation  is  partially  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  legal  requirements  for 
prosecution  in  a  rape  case.  The  rape 
victim  must  have  been  penetrated, 
and  she  must  have  made  it  clear  to  her 
assailant  that  she  did  not  want  pene¬ 
tration  (unless  of  course  she  is  uncon¬ 
scious). 


A  refusal  to  accompany  a  man  to 
some  isolated  place  to  allow  him  to 
touch  her  does  not  in  the  eyes  of  the 
court,  constitute  rape.  She  must  have 
said  “no”  at  the  crucial  genital  mo¬ 
ment.  And  the  rape  victim,  to  quali¬ 
fy  as  such,  must  also  have  put  up  a 
physical  struggle  -  unless  she  can 
prove  that  to  do  so  would  have  been 
to  endanger  her  life. 


But  the  zealous  interest  the  police 
frequently  exhibit  in  the  physical  de¬ 
tails  of  a  rape  case  is  only  partially  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  requirements  of  the 
court.  A  woman  who  was  raped  in 
Berkeley  was  asked  to  tell  the  story 
of  her  rape  four  different  times  “right 
out  in  the  street,”  while  her  assailant 
was  escaping. 

She  was  then  required  to  submit  to 
a  pelvic  examination  to  prove  that 
penetration  had  taken  place.  Later, 
she  was  taken  to  the  police  station 
where  she  was  asked  the  same  quest¬ 
ions  again:  “Were  you  forced?”  Did 
he  penetrate?”  “Are  you  sure  your 
life  was  in  danger  and  you  had  no 
other  choice?” 


man  who  lived  in  the  same  building. 

At  this  point  in  the  testimony  the 
woman  asked  Plotkin’s  defense  attor¬ 
ney,  “Am  I  on  trial?  -  It  is  embarrass¬ 
ing  and  personal  to  admit  these  things 
to  all  these  people  ..  I  did  not  commit 
a  crime.  I  am  a  human  being.”  The 
lawyer  apologized  and  immediately 
resumed  questioning  her,  turning  his 
attention  to  her  children.  (She  is  div¬ 
orced,  and  the  children  at  the  time  of 
the  trial  were  in  a  foster  home.) 

“Isn’t  it  true  that  your  two  chil¬ 
dren  have  a  sex  game  in  which  one 
gets  on  top  of  another  and  they 
“That  is  a  lie!”  the  young  woman  in¬ 
terrupted  him.  She  ended  her  testi¬ 
mony  by  explaining  “They  are  won¬ 
derful  children.  They  are  not  pervert¬ 
ed.” 

The  jury,  divided  in  favor  of  acquit¬ 
tal  10  to  two,  asked  the  court  steno¬ 
grapher  to  read  the  woman’s  testi¬ 
mony  back  to  them.  After  this  read¬ 
ing,  the  Superior  Court  acquitted  the 
defendant  of  both  the  charges  of  rape 
and  kidnapping. 

One  should  not  assume  that  a  wo¬ 
man  can  avoid  the  possibility  of  rape 
simply  by  behaving.  Though  myth 
would  have  it  that  mainly  “bad  girls” 
are  raped,  this  theory  has  no  basis  in 
fact.  Available  statistics  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  a  safer  course  is 
promiscuity. 

In  a  study  of  rape  done  in  the  Dis¬ 


This  woman  had  been  pulled  off 
the  street  by  a  man  who  held  a  10- 
inch  knife  at  her  throat  and  forcibly 
raped  her.  She  was  raped  at  midnight 
and  was  not  able  to  return  to  her  home 
until  five  in  the  morning.  Police  con¬ 
tacted  her  twice  again  in  the  next 
week,  once  by  telephone  at  two  in 
the  morning  and  once  at  four  in  the 
morning. 

In  her  words,  “The  rape  was  proba¬ 
bly  the  least  traumatic  incident  of 
the  whole  evening.  If  I’m  ever  raped 
again  ....  I  wouldn’t  report  it  to  the 
police  because  of  all  the  degradation...” 

*  *  * 

If  white  women  are  subjected  to  un¬ 
necessary  and  often  hostile  question¬ 
ing  after  having  been  raped,  third 
world  women  are  often  not  believed 
at  all.  Third  world  women  frequently 
do  not  report  rape  and  for  good  rea¬ 
son.  When  blues  singer  Billie  Holliday 
was  10  years  old,  she  was  taken  off 
to  a  local  house  by  a  neighbor  and 
raped.  Her  mother  brought  the  police 
to  rescue  her,  and  she  was  taken  to  the 
local  police  station  crying  and  bleed¬ 
ing:' 

“When  we  got  there,  instead  of 
treating  me  and  Mom  like  somebody 
who  called  the  cops  for  help,  they 
treated  me  like  I’d  killed  somebody ... 

I  guess  they  had  me  figured  for  having 
enticed  this  old  goat  into  the  whore¬ 
house  ...  All  I  know  for  sure  is  they 
threw  me  into  a  cell ...  a  fat  white  ma¬ 
tron  ...  saw  I  was  still  bleeding,  she 
felt  sorry  for  me  and  gave  me  a  couple 
glasses  of  milk.  But  nobody  else  did 
anything  for  me  except  give  me  filthy 
looks  and  snicker  to  themselves. 

“After  a  couple  of  days  in  a  celi 
they  dragged  me  into  a  court.  Mr 
Dick  got  sentenced  to  five  years. 
They  sentenced  me  to  a  Catholic  in¬ 
stitution.” 
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What  is  prison  like? 


Prison  is  a  place. 
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It's  not  the  same  for  everyone; 
the  prison  I  know  is  different 
from  the  prison  you  know  or  hear 
about. 

where  the  first  prisoner  you  see  looks 
like  an  All-American  Boy,  and  you're 
disgusted  because  people  on  the 
outside  still  have  the  prejudices 
about  prisoners  you  used  to  have, 
where  you  write  fewer  letters  and 
can't  think  of  anything  to  say.  Where 
you  gradually  write  fewer  letters  and 
and  finally  stop. 

where  hope  springs  eternal,  where 
each  parole  board  appearance  means 
a  chance  to  get  out,  even  if  the 
odds  are  hopelessly  against  you. 
where  the  flame  in  every  man  burns 
low;  for  some  it  goes  out.  But  for 
most  it  flickers  weakly,  sometimes 
flashes  brightly,  but  never  seems  to 
bum  as  brightly  as  it  once  did. 
where  you  find  grey  hairs  in  your 
head,  or  where  you  find  your  hair 
starting  to  disappear.  Its  a  place 
where  you  get  false  teeth,  stronger 
glasses,  and  aches  and  pains  you 
never  felt  before.  It's  a  place  where 
you  grow  old  and  worry  about  it. 
where  you  hate  through  clenched 
teeth,  where  you  want  to  beat,  kick, 
choke,  and  scream.  But  you  don't 
know  how  to  do  these  things  and  you 
wonder  if  the  psychologist  knows  what 
he's  talking  about  when  he  says  you 
hate  yourself. 

where  you  leam  that  no  one  needs  you, 
that  the  outside  world  goes  on  without 
you. 

where  you  can  go  for  a  year  without 
feeling  the  touch  of  a  human  hand,  where 
you  can  go  for  a  month  without  hearing 
a  kind  word.  It's  a  place  where 
your  friendship  is  shallow,  and  you 
know  it. 

where  you  hear  of  a  friend's  divorce, 
and  you  didn't  even  know  he  was 
married.  It's  a  place  where  you  can 
hear  of  your  neighbor's  kids  graduating 
from  school . . .  and  you  thought  they 
hadn't  started  yet. 

where  you  feel  sorry  for  yourself.  Then 
get  disgusted  with  yourself  for 
feeling  sorry  for  yourself,  then  you 
try  to  mentally  change  the  subject, 
where  you  lose  respect  for  the  law, , 


because  you  see  it  raw  and  naked,  twisted, 
bent,  and  blown  out  of  proportion  to 
suit  the  people  who  enforce  it. 
where  you're  smarter  than  the  parole 
board  because  you  know  which  guys 
will  go  straight  and  which  won't, 
where  you  forget  the  sound  of  a  baby's 
cry.  You  forget  the  sound  of  a  dog's 
bark,  or  even  the  dial  tone  of  the  telephone, 
where  you  wait  for  a  promised  visit. 

When  they  don't  come  you  worry  a- 
bout  a  car  accident.  When  you  find 
out  the  reason,  you're  glad  it  wasn't 
serious,  and  disappointed  because  such 
a  little  thing  could  stop  them  from 
visiting  you. 

where  a  letter  from  home  or  from  your 
lawyer  can  be  like  a  telegram  from 
the  War  Dept.  When  you  see  it  lying 
on  your  bed,  you're  afraid  to  open  it, 
but  you  do  anyway,  and  you  vi¬ 
sually  end  up  disgusted,  disappointed, 
or  angry,  but  you  still  are  glad  to 
receive  it,  for  at  least  someone  remem¬ 
bers  you. 

where  you  see  men  that  you  do  not 
admire,  and  you  wonder  if  you  are 
like  them.  It  is  a  place  where  you 
strive  to  remain  civilized,  but  where  you 
lose  ground  and  know  it. 
where  you  forget  what  put  you  here, 
where  you  have  a  vague  idea  you're 
being  punished,  but  you  don't  know  why. 
where  if  you're  married,  you  watch  for  the 
marriage  to  die.  It’s  a  place  where  you 
learn  that  abscence  does  not  make  the 
heart  grow  fonder,  and  where  you  stop 
blaming  your  wife  for  having  a  live  man 
instead  of  a  fading  image  of  a  man. 
where  you  go  to  bed  before  you're  tired, 
where  you  pull  the  blankets  over 
your  head  when  you’re  not  cold.  It's  a 
place  where  you  escape  ...  by  reading  . . . 
playing  cards  . . .  dreaming  ...  or  going  mad. 
where  you  fool  yourself,  where  you  promise 
yourself  you'll  live  a  better  life  when  you 
leave.  Sometimes  you  do,  but  more  often 
you  don't  because  no  one  seems  to 
care  if  you  do  or  don’t, 
where  you  get  out  someday.  When  the 
bus  driver  goes  over  25  miles  an  hour, 
and  you  want  to  tell  him  to  slow  down, 
but  you  don't  because  you  know  it's 
foolish. 
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by  Tom  Hylden 

“If  we  can’t  live  like  human  beings,  at  least  we  can  die  like  men.”  One  result 
of  the  Attica  rebellion  two  weeks  ago  was  to  enlighten  the  American  public  con¬ 
cerning  the  incredibly  inhuman  conditions  under  which  prisoners  are  forced  to 
live. 

At  Attica  the  guards  carry  long,  wooden  clubs  which  they  refer  to  as  “nig¬ 
ger  sticks.”  Inmates  are  allowed  only  one  shower,  one  bar  of  soap  and  one  roll 
of  toilet  paper  per  week.  There  has  traditionally  been  only  one  doctor  to  care 
for  the  medical  needs  of  Attica’s  more  than  2000  prisoners.  The  doctor  speaks 
no  Spanish .  His  most  frequent  medical  advice,  according  to  David  Rothenberg, 
a  member  of  the  ad  hoc  Citizen’s  group  which  handled  negotiations  between 
prisoners  and  prison  officials,  has  been  two  aspirins.  “And  if  an  inmate  pro-  ^ 
tests,  the  doctor  orders  him  under  keeplock  confinement  to  one’s  own  cell).” 

Inmates  complained  of  insufficient  amounts  of  poor  food.  They  were  for¬ 
ced  to  work  in  the  prison’s  shop  for  25  cents  a  day  in  order  to  buy  extra  food 
at  the  prison  commissary. 

The  list  of  demands  the  prisoners  prepared  during  the  time  when  they  con¬ 
trolled  Cell  block  D  reflected  the  inadequacies  of  their  every  day  conditions. 

They  demanded  adequate  food,  water  and  shelter;  true  religious  freedom  frnany 
of  the  inmates  are  Black  Muslims);  no  censorship  of  printed  matter  unless  it 
threatens  the  security  of  the  institution;  realistic,  effective  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
grams;  establishment  of  a  Spanish  language  library  ;  an  adequate  narcotics  treat¬ 
ment  program;  employment  of  black  and  brown  officers;  a  30-day  maximum 
solitary  confinement  period  for  one  offense;  adequate  medical  and  dental  care. 

Two  weeks  before  the  outbreak  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Penal 
Institutions  reported  on  the  status  of  the  New  York  penal  system  and  conclud¬ 
ed  that  “archaic  conditions”  constituted  a  “prelude  to  a  nightmare.” 

The  American  political  system  reacted  to  the  nightmare  in  typical  fashion: 
no  less  than  six  different  commissions  are  “investigating”  the  affair.  The  depth 
of  the  investigations  remains  to  be  seen.  One  Congressional  committee  con¬ 
ducted  its  version  of  an  investigation  in  two  days.  The  New  York  State  Task 
Force  on  Organized  Crime  is  hunting  for  prisoners’  heads.  As  its  chairman  stat¬ 
ed,  “The  name  of  the  game  is  to  conduct  our  inquiry,  our  investigation,  in  se¬ 
cret.  The  name  of  the  game  is  to  secure  an  indictment  and  successful  prosecu¬ 
tion  (of  selected  inmates).” 

The  response  of  the  American  Left  was  also  typical:  there  were  a  few  bomb¬ 
ings  and  demonstrations.  A  bomb  blast  ripped  through  the  offices  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Corrections  in  Albany  on  Sept.  17.  “We  only  wish  we  could  do 
more  to  show  the  courageous  prisoners  at  Attica,  San  Quentin  and  the  other 
20th  Century  slave  ships  that  they  are  not  alone  in  their  fight  for  the  right  to 
live,”  said  a  note  signed  by  the  Weather  Underground  and  delivered  to  Pacifi¬ 
ca's' W  BAI-FM  in  New  York  City. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  people  demonstrated  peacefully  in  downtown  Chica¬ 
go  last  Saturday  in  support  of  the  Attica  prisoners.  In  Milwaukee,  police  fiercely 
broke  up  a  rally  protesting  the  police  attack  on  the  Attica  inmates.  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  a  local  daily,  admitted  that  police  attacked  with  such  frenzy 


Attica 


that  they  even  beat  on  each  other. 


In  New  York  City  both  white  and  Third  World  groups  marched  through  the 
streets.  The  Third  World  march  was  sponsored  by  40  different  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Young  Lords,  I  Wor  Kuen  and  the  Puerto  Rican  Student  Union.  About 
1  500  people  gathered  at  125th  St.  and  5th  Ave.  at  the  conclusion  of  the  march 
and  listened  to  several  speakers.  The  Vietnam  Vets  and  Mayday  were  members 
of  a  coalition  sponsoring  the  white  march  in  New  York.  Over  1,500  people 
massed  at  Rockefeller  Center  and  burned  a  dummy  of  Rockefeller  m  effigy. 

A  black  NewYork  state  legislator,  Arthur  O.  Eve,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
citizens’  group  negotiating  between  prisoners  and  prison  officials  at  Attica,  cal¬ 
led  for  the  indictment  of  Rockefeller  on  murder  charges  at  a  press  conference 
in  Attica  following  the  police  massacre  in  which  10  hostages  and  31  inmates 
were  killed. 

When  the  governor  realized  that  the  police  guns  had  killed  the  white  host¬ 
ages  at  Attica,  he  tried  to  transfer  the  blame  for  the  incident  onto  “revolution¬ 
ary  outside  forces.”  Roger  Wilkins,  chairman  of  a  Committee  for  Public  Jus¬ 
tice  that  has  spent  the  last  six  months  studying  prison  conditions  in  America, 
rejected  Rockefeller’s  charge.  It  was  “just  this  sort  of  focus  on  ‘outside  agita¬ 
tors’  that  allows  society  to  ignore  the  very  real  problems  that  exist  in  our  Atti¬ 
ca’s,”  he  said. 


In  the  aftermath  of  San  Quentin  and  Attica,  prison  officials  and  governors 
have  displayed  an  amazing  ability  to  revise  official  versions  of  “the  truth”  as 
new  facts  become  known.  A  recent  autopsy  of  the  body  of  George  Jackson 
has  revealed  that  the  bullet  that  killed  him  entered  his  body  at  the  base  of  his 
spine  and  traveled  upward,  exiting  through  his  skull.  This  would  indicate  that 
Jackson  was  not  shot  from  a  tall  tower  above  the  San  Quentin  prison  yard,  as 
originally  claimed  by  prison  officials.  Prison  officials  have  now  revised  their 
story,  claiming  that  Jackson  was  first  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  foot;  he  fell, 
then  got  back  to  his  feet  and  kept  running  in  a  crouched-over  position  such 
that  the  base  of  his  spine  was  pointing  toward  the  tower. 

Revised  versions  of  the  truth  may  also  be  forthcoming  from  Marin  County, 
Calif.,  where  the  judge  in  the  trial  of  Ruchell  Magee  -  for  the  murder  of  Judge 
Harold  J.  Haley  in  the  Marin  County  Courthouse  shootout  of  1970  -  has  ruled 
that  Haley’s  body  be  exhumed  for  an  autopsy.  Magee,  the  only  survivor  of  the 
shootout  in  which  Jonathon  Jackson  was  killed,  claims  that  Haley  was  killed 
by  a  police  bullet.  The  autopsy  performed  after  Haley’s  death  contained  “gross 
errors,  omissions  and  inadequacies”  according  to  Magee’s  attorney.  The  new 
autopsy  will  seek  to  determine  whether  Haley  was  killed  by  a  shotgun  held  by 
the  escaping  San  Quentin  convicts  or  by  police  bullets. 


Mrs.  Georgia  Jackson: "He  Was  Murdered.” 


NEW  YORK  (LNS)  -  “Some  peo¬ 
ple  keep  the  pain  they  feel  inside 
themselves,”  said  Mrs.  Georgia  Jack- 
son,  mother  of  George  L.  Jackson,  at 
a  press  conference  Sept.  11.  “But  I 
can’t  keep  quiet  any  longer.  I’ve  seen 
too  much  of  the  ghettos,  courts  and 
prisons  of  this  country  to  be  still.  You 
can  kick  an  old  dog  only  so  long,  then 
he  is  going  to  get  up  and  bite  you. 

“I  knew  they  were  out  to  get 
George  for  a  long  time.  George 
wouldn’t  crawl  or  accept  their  insults. 
He  was  a  leader  inside  that  prison,  and 
he  was  teaching  the  men  about  why 
they  were  in  jail.  The  officials  couldn’t 
stand  for  that,  and  they  killed  him. 

“I  don’t  know  what  happened  the 
day  he  was  killed.  I  don’t  know  any 
more  than  what  was  in  the  papers.  I 
didn’t  even  know  George  was  dead  un¬ 


til  I  heard  it  on  the  radio.  Nobody 
from  the  prison  bothered  to  call  and 
tell  me  about  it.  When  I  called  the 
prison  to  see  if  it  was  true,  the  man  I 
talked  to  said  everyone  there  was  glad 
George  was  dead.  Tasked  to  talk  with 
the  warden,  but  he  wouldn’t  speak 
with  me.  I  finally  called  and  said  I 
was  a  reporter  who  wanted  to  talk 
with  the  warden.  He  came  to  tht 
phone  then,  but  told  me  not  to  come 
to  the  prison. 

“Before  George  was  killed  he  told 
me  about  the  way  things  are  in  prison. 
He  said  other  prisoners  had  told  him 
the  guards  had  tried  to  hire  prisoners 
to  kill  him  -  but  no  one  would  do  it. 
The  other  prisoners  respected  him  too 
much,  black  and  white  alike.  So  I 
guess  the  guards  had  to  do  their  dirty 
work  themselves. 


“George  wasn’t  a  mad  dog.  He 
wouldn’t  have  tried  to  escape  by  run¬ 
ning  out  into  an  open  courtyard. 
He  was  murdered.  Do  the  prison  offi¬ 
cials  expect  us  to  believe  those  lies 
they’ve  fed  us.  Do  they  think  we  have 
the  minds  of  12-year-olds? 

“When  you  go  to  visit  someone  in 
prison,  they  have  the  place  all  fixed 
up,  so  you’ll  think  the  rest  of  the  pris¬ 
on  is  like  that.  But  those  of  us  who 
have  relatives  or  friends  inside  know 
different.  Prisons  in  this  country 
aren’t  fit  for  human  beings.  There 
aren’t  any  such  things  as  rehabilita¬ 
tion  programs  -  the  things  prisoners 
make  in  the  prisons  get  sold  on  the 
outside  for  a  profit,  and  all  the  money 
goes  to  the  state.  The  brutality  and 
intimidation  inside  is  something  you 
can’t  belive,  unless  you  know  some¬ 


one  who  has  gone  through  it. 

“And  that’s  just  the  way  they  want 
it.  The  government  could  change  the 
prisons  if  it  wanted  to,  but  they  don’t 
want  to.  To  change  the  prisons  you 
have  to  change  the  powers  that  be. 

“I  don’t  expect  any  satisfaction 
from  an  investigation  run  by  state 
officials  in  this  country.  I’m  starting 
a  petition  campaign  to  get  the  United 
Nations  to  take  jurisdiction  of  ' 
George’s  case  and  investigate  his  death. 
If  we  want  to  get  the  facts,  then  wc 
need  an  impartial  committee  -  and 
no  government  official  in  the  U.S.  is 
impartial.”  1 

To  get  a  petition,  write  to  Mrs. 
Georgia  Jackson,  Penny  Jackson  and 
Edward  Bell,  Esq.  at  P.O.  Box  68, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94701. 
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Local  Rally  Fizzles 

Houston’s  response  to  the  Attica  massacre  was  somewhat  anemic.  About 
100  University  of  Houston  students  gathered  at  noon  Friday,  Sept.  25,  on  the 
steps  of  the  Universtiy  Center  for  a  speak-out  on  Attica. 

The  Socialist  Workers  Party  called  a  rally  that  night  to  protest  the  killings, 
express  solidarity  with  the  inmates  of  Attica,  and  to  make  known  the  partici¬ 
pants’  belief  that  Nixon,  Rockefeller  and  Oswald  were  guilty  of  “premeditated 
murder.”  About  150  people,  mostly  white,  showed  up  for  the  rally,  held  at 
Wheeler  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 

All  of  the  speaxers,  (who included  a  reporter  for  the  SWP  newspaper  The  ■ 
Militant  who  had  been  at  Attica)  elicited  polite  applause,  but  very  little  sense  of  I 
rage  or  unity  of  purpose  came  out  of  the  meeting.  ■ 

At  any  rate,  a  church  official  broke  up  the  rally  before  everyone  had  a  chance 
to  speak,  declaring  that  permission  to  use  the  church  had  never  been  granted. 

When  we  spoke  with  the  SWP,  they  told  us  that  permission  had  been  obtained  in 
advance,  so  they  were  not  sure  why  the  meeting  had  been  stopped. 

We  were  unable  to  reach  Rev.  William  Lawson,  pastor  of  the  church,  for 
his  comments  on  the  rally  and  its  premature  demise. 

Women  Gassed 

ALDERSON,  W.  Va.  (LNS)  -  Women  prisoners  at  the  Alderson  Federal 
Reformatory  for  Women  were  teargased  on  Sept.  20  after  holding  a  memorial 
service  for  the  prisoners  slain  at  Attica  State  Prison.  Within  the  next  two  days, 

66  women  were  transferred  to  maximum  security  prisons.  None  will  return  to 
Alderson. 

“The  prisoners  moved  out  were  the  type  who  take  things  into  their  own 
hands,”  said  Roy  Gerard,  deputy  assistant  director  of  institutional  services  for 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  The  women  are  “sparkplugs  in  this  sort  of  thing,  the 
more  outspoken,  the  more  vocal,  the  more  revolutionary  types. 

Alderson,  a  minimal  security  prison  with  600  inmates,  will  be  one  of  the 
ates  for  nationwide  demonstrations  on  Oct.  2  to  protest  the  massacre  at  Attica. 
There  will  be  a  rally  with  Margaret  Burnham,  attorney  for  Angela  Davis,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  21  Black  Panthers,  a  representative  of  the  Young  Lords 
and  a  defendant  in  the  Camden  draft  file  case. 

Wicker  "Devastating” 


“What  are  we  doing  caging  people 
up  like  animals?”  Tom  Wicker,  New 
York  Times  columnist,  wanted  to 
know  after  the  recent  events  at  the 
Attica  Correctional  Facility  in  New 
York.  “Do  we  really  believe  that 
caging  them  will  make  better  people 
out  of  them?  The  sheer,  utter,  incredi¬ 
ble  inhumanity  of  that  place  [Attica] 
is  so  depressing.  And  the  point  is 
that  Attica  is  our  prison  -  our  prison!”- 

Wicker,  45,  was  a  member  of  the 
citizens’  negotiating  committee  that 
met  with  both  prisoners  and  officials 
during  the  Attica  rebellion  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  work  out  a  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment.  The  man  whom  Newsweek  de¬ 
scribes  as  the  “liberal  journalist  en¬ 
gage”  met  for  hours  at  night  with 
prisoners,  pleaded  with  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  to  come  to  Attica  and 
then  watched  all  the  efforts  go  down 
the  drain  when  police  stormed  the 


those  guys’  lives  -  prisoners  and  host¬ 
ages,”  Newsweek  quoted  Wicker  as 
saying.  “It  was  a  heartbreaking  and 
devastating  experience.  I  believe  I 
learned  more,  saw  more  and  felt  more 
in  those  four  days  than  in  most  of  the 
rest  of  my  life.  More  than  anything 
else,  I  remember  being  in  the  yard  at 
night.  I  had  an  enormous  feeling  of 
genuine  outgoing  sympathy  with  the 
prisoners.  At  that  moment  in  time 
they  so  nearly  represented  to  me  hu¬ 
manity  crying  for  help.” 

Wicker  also  marvelled  at  the  lack  of 
racism  among  the  rebels.  “The  racial 
harmony  that  prevailed  among  the 
prisoners  —  it  was  absolutely  astonish¬ 
ing.”  He  said  that  the  prison  yard  was 
“The  first  place  I  have  ever  seen  where 
there  was  no  racism.” 

Wicker  is  from  North  Carolina  and 
lived  in  the  south  for  the  first  35 
years  of  his  life.  Newsweek  reports 
that  he  may  write  a  book  on  the  Atti¬ 
ca  affair. 


Kuntslfir: 

From 

The 

Inside 


The  following  is  a  short  interview  with  movement  lawyer  William  Kunstler 
concerning  his  experiences  as  a  member  of  the  Negotiating  Committee  at  Attica 
Prison.  It  was  conducted  by  Liberation  News  Service. 


What  sort  of  political  activity  was  there  before  the  rebellion? 

The  prisoners  created  a  manifesto  as  early  as  June  or  July  of  this  year.  They 
had  copied  a  lot  of  it,  I  believe,  from  the  manifesto  issued  some  time  ago  at 
Folsom  Penitentiary  in  California  as  well  as  from  a  petition  a  large  number  of 
Puerto  Rican  inmates  drew  up  in  April.  In  June  they  named  five  people  to 
negotiate  the  manifesto  with  prison  officials.  Frank  Lott,  a  black,  was  named 
the  chairman.  Of  those  five  prisoners  I  know  at  least  one  was  white  -  Peter 
Butler.  The  others  were  black.  One  of  them  was  Herbert  X.  Blyden,  who  emer¬ 
ged  as  one  of  the  leaders  during  the  rebellion.  Blyden  was  indicted  for  72 
counts  after  the  Tombs  [Manhattan  Men’s  House  of  Detention]  rebellion  last 
fall.  Very  conveniently,  the  trials  for  those  charges  are  coming  up  in  two  weeks. 

This  early  manifesto,  which  had  27  demands,  was  sent  to  Commissioner  Os¬ 
wald  on  July  20.  I  have  a  letter  Frank  Lott  sent  to  Oswald  on  July  20  in  which 
he  enclosed  the  manifesto.  The  Commissioner  did  not  respond  to  that  letter 
until  a  month  later  -  Aug.  16. 

Oswald’s  response  was  something  like:  “I  received  your  demands  and  in 
general  you  know  it  takes  time  and  we  will  read  and  study  them  and  report 
back  to  you.”  The  rebellion  began  on  Sept.  8  -  about  two  weeks  after  the  pris¬ 
oners  got  Oswald’s  response. 

Apparently  there  was  a  “leadership”  among  the  prisoners  long  before  the 
rebellion  because  they  appointed  the  five  man  committee. 

I  know  the  men  were  very  conscious  about  what  happened  to  the  prisoners 
at  New  York’s  Auburn  State  Prison  [there  was  a  prison  revolt  there  last  winter. 
Following  it,  most  of  the  rioters  were  put  into  special  segregation  and  six  were 
ultimately  picked  out  as  leaders  and  prosecuted.  None  of  their  demands  were 
met.]  A  number  of  prisoners  who  had  been  at  Aubum  are  now  in  Attica  - 
they  move  prisoners  around  quite  a  bit.  So  there  was  a  distinct  tie  between 
the  experience  at  Auburn  and  the  prisoner  population  at  Attica. 

What  was  it  like  inside  of  Attica  after  the  liberation? 

I  did  not  arrive  at  the  prison  until  the  night  of  the  9th,  Friday.  I  spent  a 
total  of  20  hours  inside  the  prison  during  the  three  times  I  was  allowed  in.  I 
was  conscious  of  an  enormously  well-organized  prison  situation.  For  example, 
a  man  freaked  out  during  one  of  the  negotiating  sessions.  He  started  to  fight 
with  another  inmate.  They  were  immediately  separated  and  taken  away  by 
other  prisoners.  Another  man  had  a  nervous  spell  -  he  was  freaking  and  yell¬ 
ing  and  he  also  was  immediately  taken  away. 

The  security  lines  were  everywhere  and  extremely  well  organized  -  people 
arm  in  arm  -  one  facing  back,  one  facing  front,  alternately.  Sam  Melville  [a 
white  man  convicted  of  bombing  conspiracy  in  N.Y.C.]  was  in  the  security  line. 

There  was  a  scare  the  first  night  I  was  there,  on  Friday.  All  the  lights  went 
out.  Non-prisoners  like  us  were  put  up  against  the  wall  behind  the  negotiating 
table  so  we  would  be  out  of  harm.  The  prisoners  kept  telling  us  in  the  dark, 
“You’ll  be  alright.  We’ve  got  it  under  control.” 

Our  relationships  in  there  were  good.  We  [the  negotiators]  were  never 
harmed.  We  were  treated  kindly,  courteously  and  considerately.  There  was 
great  respect  for  us  and  people  were  delighted  to  have  us  take  the  mike  and 
rap  with  them.  Lots  of  people  came  up  and  asked  us  to  call  their  relatives 
which  we  did. 

I  had  a  sense  of  real  organization.  There  was  always  someone  typing  in  the 
stenographic  section.  The  loudspeaker,  unlike  ones  in  the  outside  world,  al¬ 
ways  worked  -  they  didn’t  have  any  problems  with  that.  The  inmates  at  the 
negotiating  table  were  articulate,  well-informed,  and  pressing  with  their  de¬ 
mands.  As  some  straight  reporter  said,  there  was  even  a  lack  of  what  the  out¬ 
side  world  would  call  profanity.  There  was  also  an  absence  of  heavy  rhetoric. 

The  People's  Central  Committee  seemed  to  oversee  the  various  activities 
and  functions.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  it? 


Cont.  on  28 
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As  he  became  more  and  more  inflamed  by  his 
ideas,  the  car  shimmied,  almost  airborne  at  its  top 


Her  guard  rubbed  his  nose  with  the  gun.  "It's 
too  late,  sister." 


MANIPULATOR 

On  the  highway  cars  were  speeding  by,  their 
engines  roaring,  tearing  trails  of  fumes.  Besides  the 
smell  of  gasoline  and  diesel,  however,  the  wind 
carried  a  hint  of  salt  water.  Birds  with  white 
feathers  were  wheeling  high  in  the  air,  sea  birds. 

The  man  who  gave  me  a  ride  had  a  long  straight 
nose  and  thin  lips.  His  eyes  were  as  blue  as  ice  and 
protruded  from  his  face  like  a  spaniel's.  He  lisped 
as  he  spoke,  and  his  tone  was  condescending. 

"I'm  with  the  largest  advertisement  firm  in  the 
country,"  he  said,  pointing  out  billboards  for 
which  he  and  his  cohorts  were  responsible. 

The  giant  placards  were  so  closely  spaced,  that 
reading  them  was  like  flipping  through  the  pages 
of  a  book.  The  people  on  their  were  like  blown 
up  playing  cards,  king^queens,  and  jacks  partaking 
of  endless  sexual  adventures  in  exotic  and  luxur¬ 
ious  locales. 

"Suds-oh  was  my  biggest  account,"  he  said, 
humming  what  I  took  to  be  its  theme  song.  "The 
pollution  crack-pots  claimed  its  additives  were 
killing  fish  though,  so  we  changed  its  name  to  shut 
them  up.  Does-so  it's  called  now." 

He  pushed  in  the  cigarette  lighter  with  a  pudgy 
finger  that  had  gothic  cut  nails.  I  put  my  arm  on 
the  door  rest,  which  was  tearing  despite  the  car 
being  new. 

"This  is  one  of  our  accounts,"  he  said,  patting 
the  automobile's  dashboard.  "I'll  bet  you're  wild 
about  the  girl  who  sells  them!  I  picked  her  out 
myself  after  interviewing  over  a  thousand!" 

He  winked  knowingly,  then  dabbed  a  cigarette 
at  his  lips,  barely  inhaling.  When  it  was  half  gone, 
he  mashed  it  out  and  turned  on  the  radio.  A 
sterile  voice  said  something  about  a  new  foreign 
policy  before  being  switched  off. 

"Know  what's  wrong  with  this  government?" 
he  asked,  not  really  expecting  a  reply. 

I  answered  that  I  did  not. 

"Not  enou^iad  men!"  he  replied.  "Sure,  they 
use  us  to  get  elected,  to  package  and  sell  them  like 
they  were  dog  biscuits,  but  not  for  the  real 
decision  making!  Not  for  molding  the  people!  It 
would  be  so  easy  because  we  understand  the 
nature  of  man.  We  know  he's  selfish  and  evil,  like 
a  pig,  insatiable  in  his  lust  for  more  than  he  needs, 
insensitive  to  all  but  his  own  greed!" 

He  was  squinting  at  me,  as  if  to  be  certain  that 
I  was  paying  attention. 


speed. 

"With  what  we  know  about  the  public’s  weak¬ 
nesses,  its  anxiety,  dread,  and  guilt,  we  could  play 
every  emotion,  every  hope,  envy  and  fear,  play 
hundreds  of  million  of  people  at  a  time,  play  them 
like  piano  keys!" 

It  seemed  that  we  would  surely  crash,  and  I 
gripped  the  arm  rest  until  it  tore  halfway  off. 

"With  a  little  more  power,  we  could  control 
peoples'  taste,  desires,  and  even  their  dreams!" 
he  exclaimed,  breathing  heavily,  his  eyes  bulging 
from  their  sockets.  "We'd  have  them  boxed,  every 
dimension  would  be  encircled!" 

"We  could  do  it  because  we  know  the  real 
value  in  life  is  how  much  money  and  how  many 
things  you  own!  That's  what  counts  in  this 
country,  that's  what  gives  the  common  man  his 
reason  to  be!" 


He  was  leering,  panting  like  a  hungry  wolf. 

"We  could  control  and  control  completely 

because  we  know _ "  He  jabbed  his  finger  at  me 

as  it  was  a  weapon,  “ the  only  way  to  communicate 
with  people  is  to  make  them  feel  pain!” 

In  a  panic  he  stomped  the  brake.  The  de¬ 
celeration  was  sickening  as  the  car  swerved 
from  side  to  side,  coasting  into  the  end  of  a  traffic 
jam. 

Crossing  a  palisade  with  smutty  words  and 
Greek  letters  painted  on  the  rocks,  the  gigantic 
skyline  of  an  island  city  appeared.  Along  its  shores 
were  wharves,  wharves  withships  that  would  carry 
me  home. 


THE  HOLDOUT 

By  dusk  I  had  made  my  way  to  a  park  in  the 
city's  center.  There  were  many  trees,  and  after 
wandering,  I  could  no  longer  see  the  lights  of  the 
surrounding  skyscrapers.  When  cricket  chirps  re¬ 
placed  the  din  of  traffic,  I  lay  down  to  rest. 

Pine  needles  had  collected  beside  a  boulder,  and 
snug  and  secure,  I  went  directly  to  sleep.  Toward 
daybreak  I  was  awakened  by  a  spade  biting  into 
the  earth,  and  the  sound  of  a  frightened  animal  s 
whimpering. 

Curious,  I  edged  around  the  rock  and  peered 
through  the  ground  fog.  A  man  in  a  dark  suit  had 
a  pistol  pointed  at  a  girl.  His  partner  was  waist 
deep  in  a  rectangular  hole,  a  flashlight  gleaming 
over  him  as  he  worked. 


"You  can  have  me  anytime,"  she  said.  "You 
I  both  can!  I'm  the  best  girl  at  Maud's.  You  know 
that!  The  governor  even  asks  for  me!  I  can  do 
tricks,  twirls!  I'll  take  it  anywhere,  any  time,  as 
much  as  you  want!" 

"Like  to  do  it,  sister,"  he  replied,  "but  I  don't 
do  like  the^ob  say,  I'm  in  your  shoes,  right?" 

"A  lousy  hundred,"  she  screamed.  "They  won't 
kill  me  for  holding  out  a  lousy  hundred!" 

The  guard  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Times  is 
hard." 

Stepping  out  of  the  hole,  the  Digger  wiped  the 
sweat  from  his  brow  and  lit  a  cigarette.  Shadows 
from  the  flame  flickered  on  his  face,  an  angular, 
unsmiling  face. 

Convulsions  of  fear  tremored  over  the  girl.  She 
fell  to  her  knees  at  the  feet  of  the  man  who  held 
the  pistol.  "Please  don't  kill  me,"  she  said,  sobbing, 
"I  won't  do  it  anymore!  Please!  Please,  God,  I  beg 
you!" 

He  tapped  the  pistol  on  his  fly.  The  girl 
quickened  with  hope  as  nimble  fingers  unzipped 
his  pants. 

His  manhood  was  as  long  and  stiff  as  a  crowbar. 
She  grabbed  it  at  the  hilt,  her  small  hand  barely 
able  to  reach  around  it.  Bending  it  down,  she 
opened  her  mouth,  and  as  cherub  lips  covered  its 
tip,  KAPOW,  the  dawn  exploded  into  a  sheet  of 
scarlet  spark. 

Sticky  white  like  the  stinger  of  a  wasp,  the 
murderer  climaxed  over  her  face,  then  stood  back 
as  her  body  toppled  into  the  grave. 

The  men  bellylaughed,  then  took  turns  shovel¬ 
ing  in  the  dirt.  As  the  sun  came  up,  they  disappear¬ 
ed  into  a  thicket. 

VETERAN 

The  foliage  was  dense,  and  I  lost  my  way.  After 
walking  circles  through  the  underbrush,  I  came  to 
a  path.  Following  it,  I  found  a  disgarded  bag  of 
peanuts  and  had  breakfast. 

At  a  clearing  I  heard  talking.  A  man  holding  a 
dog's  leash  was  speaking  to  two  dark  desperados, 
one  of  whom  carried  a  riphook. 

"What  do  you  boys  ...  uh  ...  I  mean  men 
want  with  a  blind  person?"  he  asked  in  a  high, 
nervous  voice.  "I  don't  have  anything  but  a  little 
disability  money.  It’s  not  probably  even  enough  to 
interest  you,  but,  if  you' really  need  some  help,  I'm 
willing  to  share,  but . . ." 

The  younger  hood  chopped  the  blind  man  in 
the  back  with  the  hook  handle. 


"Morality,  patriotism,  consumerism,  yeah,  we 
spoon  it  out  as  necessary  to  keep  up  the  house  of 
cards,  but  given  power  —  real  power,  we  could 
take  complete  control!" 
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"You're  not  really  going  to,  are  you?  the  girl 
asked,  running  her  hands  up  and  down  the  sides  of 
her  tight  red  dress.  "I'll  do  anything.  Anything!” 


"That  hurts!"  he  shouted,  falling,  clutching  at 
his  kidney.  His  sunglasses  had  flown  off  and  with 
snot  gray  eyes  rolled  to  the  back  of  his  head,  he 
looked  ghoulish. 
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Th^WholeYou- 


While  crossing  a  field  a  man  once 
met  a  tiger.  He  fled  and  the  tiger 
followed.  At  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
the  man  halted  a  moment  and  then 
catching  hold  of  a  root  of  a  wild  vine 
growing  there,  he  swung  himself  down 
over  the  edge.  The  tiger  sniffed  at  him 
from  above.  Trembling,  the  man  look¬ 
ed  down  to  where,  at  the  foot  of  a 
long,  long  fall  another  tiger  Waited  to 
eat  him  up.  Only  the  wild  vine  up¬ 
held  him.  Now  two  mice,  one  black, 
one  white,  began  to  gnaw  at  the  vine, 
little  by  little.  The  man  saw  a  luscious 
strawberry  growing  to  one  side.  Hold¬ 
ing  the  vine  with  one  hand,  he  reached 
out  with  the  other  and  plucked  the 
strawberry.  How  sweet  it  tasted! 

-  -  Buddhist  Parable 

We  are  like  the  hour-glass  that  is 
draining  -  our  time  is  running  out. 
You  can  go  from  disease  to  health, 
from  death  to  life.  The  important 
thing  is  the  realization  that  the  joy  is 
in  the  sweetness,  in  how  sweet  it 
tastes!  If  there  is  no  joy,  there  is  no 
life. 

Do-o  is  the  Japanese  equivalent  of 
the  Chinese  word  Tao,  the  order  of 
nature.  Raku  means  “enjoyment.” 
To  enjoy  Tao  (to  live  with  apprecia¬ 
tion  all  the  time,  wherever  we  are)  is 
Do-o-Raku,  When  we  are  aware  of 
nature’s  impartial  and  absolute  jus¬ 
tice,  we  know  there  is  nothing  to  wor¬ 
ry  about.  In  Lin  Chi's  words:  "At 
one  stroke  I  forgot  all  my  knowledge! 
There’s  no  need  for  any  discipline,  for 
move  as  I  will  I  always  manifest  the 
Tao!"  When  we  see  this,  we  begin  to 
enjoy  our  lives  fully,  by  distributing 
the  infinite  joy  and  thankfulness  to 
every  one  we  meet.  To  live  in  perpe¬ 
tual  ecstatic  delight  is  Do-o-Raku. 
Those  who  do  so  are  called  Do-o-Raku- 
Mono.  If  you  are  Do-o-Raku-Mono, 
you  are  Macrobiotic,  whatever  you 
eat. 

-  George  Ohsawa,  from  Macrobio¬ 
tics,  An  Invitation  to  Health  <i 
Happiness 

How  awesome  is  life!  How  much 
like  a  primitive  mask  full  of  terror 
and  delight  -  almost  too  wonderful- 
horrible  to  gaze  upon!  It  is  so  much 
to  be  alive,  that  we  blind  ourselves, 
like  Oedipus,  gouging  our  eyes  out, 
not  to  see  the  grandeur  of  its  simpli¬ 
city. 

We  eat  everything.  The  people  we 
talk  to,  vibrations  from  the  infinite 
Cosmos,  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the 
food  we  chew,  all  become  us  and  make 
us  who  we  are.  The  simplest  way  to 
achieve  health  and  happiness  is  to 
simplify,  and  make  ordered  our  daily 
food  and  our  activities. 


Modern  science  analyzes,  and  then 
brings  forth  theories  and  "laws,”  all 
of  which  are  attempts  to  find  abso¬ 
lute  truth  in  the  relative  world,  and 
which,  moreover,  have  little  if  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  health  and,  more  im¬ 
portantly,  happiness. 


Schools  teach  us  to  memorize.  But 
in  everyday  life,  what  good  is  all  that? 
There  are  no  formal  teachers,  rather, 
everything  and  everyone  we  meet 
should  teach  us  great  lessons!  Ob¬ 
serve  your  sick  and  chaotic  friends 
and  acquaintances.  They  exist  for 
others  to  learn  from  -  and  if  you  watch 
them  closely,  you  will  know  exactly 
what  not  to  eat,  exactly  how  not  to 
live!  Amuse  yourself  as  much  as  you 
can,  for  we  have  such  a  limited  (and 
therefore  infinite)  amount  of  time  on 
the  spaceship  called  Earth.  There  is 
enough  time.  Begin  now,  for  there  is 
no  other  time  but  RIGHT  NOW. 

This  is  a  world  of  paradox.  Yang 
changes  to  Yin,  and  Yin  changes  to 
Yang.  The  only  constant  in  this  rela¬ 
tive  world  is  Change!  The  Opposites 
are  relative  to  each  other,  and  we  in 
the  West  fail  to  realize  the  complemen¬ 
tary  aspect  of  opposites:  how  can 
there  be  good  without  bad,  day  with¬ 
out  night,  health  without  sickness?  . 
The  most  important  manifestation  of4 
this  truth  is  that  quantity  affects 
quality;  you  can  achieve  stability  only 
through  moderation.  As  William 
Blake  said,  “The  road  of  excess  leads 
to  the  palace  of  wisdom.”  How  can 
you  know  what  is  just  -  and  enough 
unless  you  know  what  is  too  much. 
Most  of  us  already  know  what  is  too 
much! 

To  overeat  is  the  greatest  sin  of 


Mankind,  especially  in  this  country. 
It  is  far  better  to  eat  a  tiny  amount 
of  poisonous  food  than  to  eat  a  huge 
quantity  of  natural  food! 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why 
modem  medicine  cannot  cure  the 
common  cold,  cancer,  heart  disease, 
not  even  a  simple  wart?  The  drugs 
prescribed  for  most  diseases  may  elim¬ 
inate  their  symptoms,  but  they  will 
never  cure  the  cause  of  any  disease. 
As  Moliere  observed,  “Nearly  all  men 
die  of  their  medicines,  not  of  their 
diseases.”  It  is  because  of  modern 
medicine’s  ignorance  of  the  importance 
of  diet  that  they  use  such  complicated 
and  expensive  methods  -  all  totally  in¬ 
effective! 

For  a  person  ■,’hu  has  terminal  can¬ 


cer,  It  may  sound  absurd,  but  he  could 
cure  himself  in  a  matter  of  months  by 
simply  eating  whole  brown  rice  and 
nothing  else  (with  possibly  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  miso  soup)  until  the  disease  is 
starved  to  death.  It  is  so  simple  that 
doctors  laugh  at  the  very  idea.  They 
say  that  they  want  to  cure  cancer  (and 
other  problems)  -  but  they  don’t  try 
brown  rice  and  miso  soup!  In  fact, 
most  doctors  don’t  even  ask  a  patient 
what  his  eating  habits  are!  They 
make  no  connection  at  all  between  a 
person’s  blood  quality  and  the  food 
he  eats! 

Even  if  you  do  not  have  cancer, 
miso  soup  should  be  a  regular  part  of 
your  diet.  Miso  soybean  puree  is 
called  a  condiment.  But  it  is  much 
more  than  that!  Made  from  soybeans 
(which  contain  36  percent  protein 
and  17  per  cent  fats)  that  have  been 
cooked  and  naturally  fermented  with 
salt  (and/or  barley,  or  rice).  The  com¬ 
mercial  varieties  of  miso  are  quickly 
fermented  by  adding  sugar  and  then 
preserved  with  harmful  chemicals. 
This  miso  is  not  advisable! 

Mothers  complaining  about  their 
children’s  illnesses  should  introduce 
vegetable  broth  (preferably  containing 
onions,  carrots,  cabbage  and  wa  ame 
sea  vegetable)  to  which  a  teaspoonful 
of  authentic  miso  is  added  (dilute  miso 
in  the  bowl  by  adding  a  bit  of  soup 
broth,  then  add  vegetable  and  more 
broth). 


One  cup  of  miso  soup  provides 
four  grams  of  protein.  And  that  is 
good  quality  vegetable  protein,  which 
is  preferable  over  animal  protein.  Ani¬ 
mal  protein  overworks  the  kidneys 
because  of  the  toxic  residues  left  by 
meat  decomposition.  Meat  protein 
also  causes  fermentation  in  the  intes¬ 
tines,  produces  poison  and  damages  the 
heart,  arteries  and  the  nervous  system. 
Animal  protein  also  produces  allergies 
and  can  cause  acidosis. 

Miso  contains  many  bacteria  such 
as  lactobacilli.  Our  large  intestine 
contains  many  of  these  bacteria.  They 
decompose  carbohydrates  and  protein 
in  the  large  intestine.  If  we  do  not 
have  bacteria  in  our  intestine,  even 
good  food  will  not  be  digested  and 


then  will  not  be  assimilated  by  the 
body.  From  this  standpoint,  miso 
soup  aids  digestion,  and  for  those  who 
have  eaten  too  much  animal  food,  mi¬ 
so  neutralizes  poisons  produced  by  ex¬ 
cess  meat. 

As  a  medicine,  miso  soup  produces 
an  alkaline  (Yang)  condition  of  the 
body.  Many  diseases  today  are  caused 
by  infection  from  bacteria.  Such  an 
underlying  Yin  condition  leads  to 
infection  (acidosis).  An  alkaline  con¬ 
dition  withstands  infection.  This. kind 
of  constitution  can  be  built  with  our 
diet.  Miso  is  a  food  which  produces 
an  alkaline  constitution. 

-  Dr.  Tatsuichiro  Akizuki,  M.D. 

Aside  from  all  this  technical  talk, 
miso  soup  is  quite  tasty  and  the  best 
pep  pill  you’ll  ever  Find! 

Here  is  my  favorite  recipe  for  miso 
soup.  Try  it!  And  don’t  leave  out 
the  seaweed,  it’s  quite  delicious  when 
well  cooked,  and  besides  it  is  good  for 
your  hair  and  central  nervous  system. 
Instead  of  eggs  and  bacon,  try  brown 
rice  and  miso  soup  for  breakfast ...  we 
have  it  every  day,  and  it  really  makes 
it! 

SAUNDRA’S  MISO  SOUP 

2  onions,  diced  thin 

1  carrot,  cut  into  matchsticks 
'A  cabbage,  shredded 

‘A  daikon  radish,  cut  into  matchsticks 
(can  substitute  turnips) 

2  pinches  bonita  fish  flakes  (optional) 
2  strips  wakame  sea  vegetable,  soaked 
in  I  cup  water,  and  cut  into  1-in. 
pieces. 

In  a  large  soup  pot,  saute  vegetables 
in  two  teaspoons  olive  or  com  oil  in 
the  following  order:  onions,  daikon 
(or  turnip),  cabbage,  carrot,  fish  flakes 
(if  used).  Add  8-10  cups  of  water 
(depending  upon  how  much  broth  you 
desire),  a  pinch  of  seasalt,  and  the 
•  wakame  with  its  soaking  water.  Bring 
to  a  boil,  tum  fire  down  to  low  and 
simmer  for  30  minutes.  You  may  add 
a  dash  of  Tamari  soy  sauce  for  a  richer 
flavor. 

Place  one  level  or  heaping  teaspoon¬ 
ful  miso  soybean  puree  in  each  bowl, 
adding  a  large  spoonful  of  soup  broth 
to  dilute  the  miso,  then  add  desired 
amount  of  vegetables  and  more  broth. 
Mix  well  so  that  the  miso  is  well  dis¬ 
tributed.  Serve  garnished  with  chop¬ 
ped  green  onions  and  toasted  nori  sea 
laver. 

*  *•  * 

The  first  session  of  cooking  classes 
is  now  full.  Each  session  will  last 
for  four  weeks,  enabling  more  people 
to  sign  up  for  the  classes.  There  will 
be  an  advanced  cooking  class  that 
starts  on  Nov.  2,  as  well  as  the  regular 
beginner’s  class.  Please  call  or  come 
by  TAO  WHOLE  FOODS,  15  Waugh 
Drive,  862-3980,  to  register  for  the 
second  and  third  sessions,  and  to  talk 
about  all  aspects  of  food  and  how  it 
makes  you  who  you  are! 
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by  Greg  Shaw 

If  one  were  to  base  his  knowledge 
of  the  rock  field  totally  on  Rolling 
Stone  and  the  other  rock  magazines, 
he  would  be  completely  unaware  of  a 
flourishing  music  industry  sideline 
known  as  bootlegging.  Not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  record  counterfeiting  (a 
Mafia  practice  as  old  as  rock  itself), 
bootlegging  began  with  the  desire  of 
rock  fans  to  have  available  material 
by  top  artists  that  record  companies 
didn’t  want  to  release.  In  two  years, 
it  has  grown  into  a  million  dollar  in¬ 
dustry. 

At  first  the  bootlegs,  like  the  fam¬ 
ous  Dylan  Great  White  Wonder  and 
various  Rolling  Stones  concerts  were 
reviewed  in  the  rock  magazines,  but 
the  big  record  companies,  furious  at 
this  menace  to  their  monopoly,  threat¬ 
ened  to  cut  off  ads  to  the  magazines 
and  free  records  to  the  critics. 

So  the  reviews  ceased.  Meanwhile 
the  bootleg  racks  at  record  stores  were 
swelling.  This,  despite  record  comp¬ 
any  threats  of  boycotts  and  lawsuits. 
When  everyone  had  had  his  fill  of  the 
available  bootleg  Dylan  and  Stones, 
the  boom  fell  to  a  lull  (1970)  and 
things  mellowed  out. 

All  this  was  before  Rubber  Dubber, 
who  may  well  be  bootlegging’s  first 
true  professional. 

An  electronics  genius  in  his  late 
’20s,  Rubber  Dubber,  who  had  been 
through  several  fortunes,  was  wanted 
in  his  home  state  on  a  variety  of 
charges.  Prior  to  his  arrival  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  the  bootleg  scene  was  dominate 
ed  by  a  fellow  who  had  come  to  be 
known  as  Great  White  Wonder,  after 
the  first  of  his  many  Dylan  bootlegs. 

GWW  had  got  himself  into  serious 
trouble  by  releasing  material  recorded 
and  owned  by  Columbia  Records. 
His  only  competitors  were  several  fly- 
by-night  operators  who  had  put  out 
local  Stones  discs  or  joined  in  the  rush 
to  counterfeit  the  Beatles  Let  It  Be 
album  when  tapes  became  available  a 
couple  of  months  before  its  release. 

Rubber  Dubber’s  first  action  after 
deciding  to  become  a  bootlegger  was 
to  thoroughly  investigate  the  laws  gov¬ 
erning  this  activity.  He  found  that  by 
sticking  to  recordings  of  live  concerts, 
he  could  avoid  running  afoul  of  the 
law  -  at  least,  the  more  serious  ones 
governing  theft  of  commercial  proper¬ 
ty.  It  is  still  technically  illegal  to  issue 
records  without  some  agreement  with 
the  artists,  though  big  companies  like 
MGM  do  it  and  get  away  with  it  all 
the  time. 

Starting  with  a  simple  cassette  re¬ 
corder,  Rubber  Dubber  worked  his 
way  up  to  a  system  whereby  he  took 
only  a  microphone  into  the  concerts 
and  sent  the  signal  to  a  truck  outside 
containing  complex,  bulky  electronic 
equipment.  His  first  few  records,  Jimi 
Hendrix  Live  at  the  Forum  (later  re¬ 
issued  as  Enjoy  Jimi  Hendrix  with  a 
cover  design  based  on  the  Coca  Cola 
logo),  CSN&  Y  Live  at  the  Forum,  The 
Band  Live  at  Hollywood  Bowl,  and 
Led  Zeppelin  at  the  Forum,  were 
successful,  and  his  name  quickly  be¬ 
came  a  trademark  of  quality. 


“To  live  outside  the  law  you  must 
be  honest”  was  one  of  Dylan’s  most 
quoted  lyrics,  and  it  is  a  statement 
Rubber  Dubber  has  taken  as  his  credo. 
A  dedicated  radical,  he  and  his  family 
comfortably  thanks  to  his  knowledge 
of  how  big  corporations  can  be  hood¬ 
winked.  He  drives  a  brand  new  Cadil¬ 
lac,  purchased  with  fake  credit.  Phony 
BankAmericards  supply  most  of  his 
wants.  Yet  while  he  feels  no  compunc¬ 
tions  about  ripping  off  large  compan¬ 
ies,  he  is  scrupulously  honest  in  his 
dealings  with  musicians  and  consumers. 

In  addition  to  his  deserved  reputa¬ 
tion  for  putting  out  high  quality  re¬ 
cordings,  all  of  which  now  feature  cov¬ 
er  art  and  liner  notes  (commissioned 
from  well-known  rock  critics  writing 
under  pseudonyms),  Rubber  Dubber 
recently  revolutionized  the  bootleg 
world  by  sending  royalty  checks  to 
the  artists  whose  work  he  bootlegs. 
That  way  nobody,  except  the  compan¬ 
ies  themselves,  loses  anything.  The  ar¬ 


taping,  mixing  and  mastering  facilities, 
as  well  as  his  own  pressing  plant. 

Alone  in  the  field.  Rubber  Dubber 
is  essentially  a  small ,  quasi-legal  record 
company  with  salaried  employes,  book¬ 
keepers,  art  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  -  everything  else  short  of  inde¬ 
pendent  recording  contracts.  Still 
not  content,  determined  to  push  the 
absurdity  of  his  position  to  the  hilt, 
his  latest  plans  call  for  expansion  into 
the  underground  media. 

His  art  department  has  come  up 
with  an  ad,  based  on  the  recent  A&M 
and  Warner  Bros,  ads,  showing  the 
company  executives,  nude,  holding 
copies  of  the  company’s  albums  over 
the  vital  areas.  The  Rubber  Dubber 
ad  was  refused  by  Rolling  Stone  and 
when  the  L.A.  Free  Press  agreed  to 
run  it  the  paper  was  threatened  by 
the  Kinney  Corp.,  (owners  of  Atlantic, 
Elektra,  and  Warner/Reprise  Records  - 
as  well  as  a  good  percentage  of  Rolling 


tists  have  responded  to  this,  many  of 
them  offering  him  material  to  use  on 
future  records. 

My  first  thought  on  learning  all 
this  was,  “Okay,  if  this  guy’s  such  a 
hotshot,  what  does  he  do  with  his  pro¬ 
fits?”  Fortunately,  a  mutual  friend 
had  this  information  too.  Rubber  Dub¬ 
ber  employs  over  30  people,  bringing 
in  new  talent  as  increasing  profits  per¬ 
mit,  and  they  all  live  together  in  a 
sort  of  workers’  cooperative.  No  one 
has  a  specific  job  to  fill,  but  no  one 
avoids  work  either,  and  apparently 
things  get  done  with  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  all  around. 

Operating  under  cover  of  a  nonex¬ 
istent  business  firm,  Rubber  Dubber 
makes  sure  all  state  and  federal  taxes 
are  paid  for  his  employes,  and  he  has 
a  medical /dental  plan  for  his  people 
so  comprehensive  he  was  not  required 
by  the  state  to  provide  Workers’  Com¬ 
pensation.  He  has  the  most  modern  of 


Stone)  with  withdrawal  of  advertising, 
and  they  chickened  out. 

But  since  record  companies  no  lon¬ 
ger  support  most  small  underground 
papers,  there  are  plans  underway  for 
ads  to  be  run  in  local  papers  all  over 
the  country,  possibly  the  one  you’re 
reading. 

In  contrast  to  the  humor  and  elan 
that  characterizes  Rubber  Dubber’s 
experiment  in  communal  capitalism, 
his  competitors  are  a  dreary  lot.  GWW 
has  confined  himself  to  Dylan,  putting 
out  increasingly  obscure  material.  The 
real  threat  to  Rubber  Dubber  is  a  chap 
named  Xerox,  who  is  the  under¬ 
ground’s  answer  to  the  Mafia’s  count¬ 
erfeiting  racket.  No  sooner  does  a  new 
Rubber  Dubber  album  hit  the  stores 
than  Xerox  has  a  dubbed  version  out, 
inferior  in  sound  quality, sold  in  plain 
ugly  white  jacket,  and  widely  distribu¬ 
ted  by  a  network  of  profit-mad  co¬ 
horts. 


This  problem  is  reaching  serious 
proportions  now  that  Rubber  Dubber 
has  around  15  albums  on  the  market 
and  plans  in  the  works  for  20  or  so 
more  in  the  near  future.  He  has  tried 
sending  out  press  releases  to  record 
store  and  magazines  announcing  forth¬ 
coming  albums  and  warning  against 
imitations,  but  stores  tend  to  buy 
from  whomever  walks  in  the  door 
first,  and  the  greater  profits  involved 
in  Xerox’s  operation  have  apparently 
created  a  more  efficient  network  of 
distributors. 

The  funniest  thing  about  the  whole 
affair  is  that  Xerox  leases  Rubber  Dub¬ 
ber’s  equipment  for  all  his  mastering 
and  pressing.  But  R.D.  with  his  usual 
sense  of  the  absurd,  sees  nothing  in¬ 
consistent  in  this.  “If  he  didn’t  use 
mine,”  he  says,  “he’d  just  have  it 
done  elsewhere.  At  least  this  way  I 
make  something  out  of  it.”  Loath  to 
employ  strong-arm  tactics,  he  is  still 
in  search  of  a  way  to  drive  Xerox  out 
of  competition. 

But  as  a  counterfeiter.  Xerox  is 
nothing  but  a  nuisance,  and  in  reality, 
Rubber  Dubber  has  no  competitors. 
No  east  coast  bootleggers  have  lasted 
more  than  a  couple  of  albums,  and 
while  records  turn  up  there  and  throu¬ 
ghout  the  country  with  increasing  reg¬ 
ularity,  they  are  always  the  product  of 
“take  the  money  and  run”  sort  of  ven¬ 
tures,  and  usually  of  very  low  quality. 

Since  1969  there’s  been  a  lot  less 
pressure  on  the  bootleggers  all  around. 
The  record  companies  found  there  was 
no  effective  way  to  stop  them  short 
of  tracking  them  down  and  having 
them  arrested,  which  has  proven  diffi¬ 
cult.  Besides,  they  noticed  that  sales 
figures  for  albums  by  bootlegged  ar¬ 
tists  weren’t  dropping  any. 

And  the  artists  themselves,  especia¬ 
lly  with  the  inauguration  of  royalty 
payments,  began  to  share  in  the  humor 
of  the  whole  thing.  Elton  John,  a  case 
in  point,  commented  during  his  ABC 
broadcast,  “This’ll  probably  be  out  on 
a  bootleg  tomorrow.”  It  took  more 
like  a  week,  but  the  bootleg  still  beat 
the  official  album  by  a  couple  of 
months. 

Indirectly,  this  has  forced  record 
companies  to  be  speedier,  in  issuing 
live  albums  -  the  recent  Dylan  /Harri¬ 
son  /Russell  et  al.  concert  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  was  mixed  and  rush- 
released  in  less  than  two  weeks  in  an 
attempt  to  thwart  bootleggers. 

If  you  want  to  look  at  it  that  way, 
you  eould  say  Rubber  Dubber  is  the 
first  and  only  person  to  realize  John 
Sinclair’s  ideal  of  keeping  the  profits 
of  rock  ’n  roll  inside  the  community 
that  supports  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  case  could  be  made  that  he  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  very  clever  criminaL 

Think  what  you  like,  the  fact  is 
that  without  him,  and  his  less  revolu¬ 
tionary  colleagues,  there’d  be  a  lot  less 
good  rock  ’n  roll  on  the  market,  and 
a  lot  less  chance  of  our  ever  having 
anything  to  say  about  what  music  we 
can  or  can’t  hear. 

Alternative  Features  Service 
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Film :  Death  in  Venice 


DEATH  IN  VENICE  -  Produced  and  Directed  by  Luchino  Visconti;  Screen¬ 
play  based  upon  the  novel  by  Thomas  Mann  by  Luchino  Visconti  and  Nicola 
Baddaluccio;  Director  of  Photography,  Pasquale  de  Santis;  Film  Editing,  Rug¬ 
gero  Mastroianni;  Costume  Designer  Piero  Tosi,  Starring  Dirk  Bogarde  Gay- 
lynn  Theatre,  Rated  GP. 

Thomas  Mann’s  fragile  and  ironic  masterpiece  Death  In  Venice  seems  hardlv 
a  likely  choice  for  a  film  adaptation.  There  is  little  action  in  the  story,  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  dialogue,  a  solitary  central  character  who  is  developed  in  the  novella  by 
an  omniscient  third  person  narrator,  a  great  deal  of  wry  humor  which  is  sacri¬ 
ficed  even  by  translation  from  the  original  German,  and  an  entire  section  o 
rative  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  artistic  development  of  the  central  figure 
Gustave  Aschenbach  -  an  element  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  work  as 
a  whole  but  for  which  there  is  no  easy  cinematic  equivalent. 

In  addition,  much  of  what  makes  Mann’s  work  a  masterpiece  is  the  sensitivity 
with  which  he  leaves  things  unsaid.  Beyond  the  overwhelming  technical  obs  a- 
cles  in  adaptation  alone,  there  are  inherent  obstacles  in  virtually  every  aspect  of 
mood,  emphasis,  characterization,  motivation  which,  if  not  solved  with  the  per¬ 
fect  balance  of  intelligence  and  inspiration  could  only  result  in  banality  and  pre¬ 
tentiousness. 

Luchino  Visconti  has  prevented  that  with  just  that  perfect  balance  in  his  film 
of  Death  in  Venice  currently  on  view  at  the  Gaylynn.  It  is  as  overpoweringly 
beautiful  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceived!,  as  nch  and  delicate  a  creation  as  th 
novella,  and  the  finest  translation  from  print  to  film  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
movies. 

The  screenplay,  a  collaboration  of  Visconti  and  Nicola  Baddaluccowhoco- 
authored  the  screenplay  of  The  Damned  as  well,  is  a  mcticuious  balance  of  liter¬ 
al  fidelity  and  brilliant  imagination.  Beginning  with  Aschenbach  s  “"val 
Venice,  the  film  mamges  to  include  almost  every  incident,  every  image,  every 
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moment  from  the  story  that  traces  the  artist’s  spiritual  disintegration  and  death. 
Almost  every  diversion  from  the  source  manages  brilliantly  to  preserve  the  spir¬ 
it  of  the  original  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  its  authority  as  a  film  experience. 
Visconti  and  Badallucco  have  made  Aschenbach  a  composer  in  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  rather  than  a  writer  as  he  is  in  the  novella,  and  they  have  introduced  the 
contribution  of  Gustave  Mahler  (a  contemporary  of  Mann),  employing  his 
music  in  the  scoring  of  the  film  and  investing  a  feeling  of  Jiis  presence  in  the 
character  of  Aschenbach  as  well  as  a  kind  of  spiritual  collaboration  in  the  whole 
of  the  film. 

The  choice  is  a  brilliant  one. 

The  story  of  the  film  —  for  those  unfamiliar  with  the  novella  —  concerns  an 
aging  German  composer  who,  some  10  years  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  comes 
to  Venice  for  uncertain  reasons,  and  falls  in  love  i^ith  a  beautiful  Polish  boy 
named  Tadzio,  who  from  a  distance  consumes  him  with  a  passionate  fascina¬ 
tion  which  he  cannot  resist.  At  the  end  he  dies  while  sitting  in  a  beach  chair 
watching  his  beloved  wade  out  into  the  sea. 

In  terms  of  action  there  is  really  little  else,  but  Visconti  has  enriched  every 
moment,  every  detail,  every  nuance  in  the  elusive  story  and  created  a  sensitive 
and  passionate  portrait  of  love  and  death  in  a  diseased  and  contradictory  city. 
Even  more  to  his  credit  is  his  enormous  skill  in  delivering  the  sharp  irony  of  the 
work.  He  has  made  Aschenbach  repeatedly  aware  of  the  absurdity  of  his  obses¬ 
sions  and  their  strange  effect  on  the  whole  direction  of  his  life  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  characterized  by  discipline,  reason  and  the  most  irreproachable 
standards  of  art  and  personal  behavior. 

The  inescapable  irony  of  Venice  itself  with  its  elegant  Hotel  des  Bains  at  the 
center  of  Aschenbach’s  life  -  the  absurd  self-important  manager,  the  rows  of 
beautiful  painted  beach  stalls,  the  elaborate  finery  of  Europe’s  first  class  tour¬ 
ists  on  parade  -  while  outside  the  streets  are  being  washed  with  milky  stinking 
disinfectant,  belongings  of  cholera  victims  burn  in  piles  of  doorways,  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  doom  encircling  a  palace  of  formal  and  uncomfortable  leisure. 

The  first  part  of  the  film  slowly,  solemnly  presents  a  vision  of  Venice  and  of 
Aschenbach  the  man  and  the  artist.  There  is  little  dialogue,  very  little  happens- 
Pasquale  de  Santis’  extraordinary  camerawork  describes  in  fluid,  elliptical 
strokes  the  magnificence,  the  age  of  Venice,  moves  through  the  hours  of  the 
day,  watches  the  dark  waters  of  the  canals,  the  coffin-like  gondolas,  then 
changes  its  rhythm  and  intrudes  upon  Aschenbach,  recording  private  gestures, 
thoughts,  mannerisms,  fragments  of  personal  routine,  personal  fears  that  tell 
more  and  differently  than  words. 

The  scene  where  Aschenbach  first  sees  Tadzio  is  magnificent  -  a  sentimen- 
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tal  chamber  orchestra  playing  a  Lehar  waltz  sentimentally,  Ascbenbach  disgust¬ 
ed  with  the  old  newspaper  he  is  glancing  at  and  the  bad  taste  of  the  music,  gazes 
slowly  around  the  elegant  room,  repeatedly  returning  to  look  at  the  beautiful 
boy  with  the  long  golden  hair  and  the  enigmatic  smile  until  he  has  forgotten 
the  music,  the  newspaper,  all  else.  The  scene  takes  several  minutes,  the  pace 
is  full  of  ironic  and  delicious  intricacy.  From  here  the  film  swells  with  the 
headlines  of  Aschenbach’s  firstfelt  passions,  the  fascination  of  watching  all  of 
the  fine  details  of  a  secret  and  inconceivable  experience. 

Later  Ascbenbach  suddenly  decides  to  leave  Venice,  makes  a  fetish  of  having 
privately  said  his  farewell  to  the  boy,  and  in  one  of  the  finest  sequences  in  the 
film  we  watch  him  glide  through  Venice  in  a  gondola,  silently  relishing  the  bit¬ 
tersweet  agony  of  his  departure.  In  the  train  station  he  seizes  upon  an  error  in 
the  delivery  of  his  trunk  as  a  justifiable  excuse  for  remaining  in  Venice  and  his 
antidimactic  and  triumphant  return  perfectly  completes  the  sequence  that  had 
begun  with  his  departure. 

The  rhythm  changes  once  again  and  concentrates  upon  the  further  fascina¬ 
tions  of  Aschenbach  with  Tadzio,  with  the  plague  that  is  enclosing  the  city,  and 
with  his  own  fears  of  age,  death  and  insignificance.  The  last  scone  watches  a 
painted,  pretentiously  vain  old  man  dying  in  a  beach  chair,  the  black  laquer 
on  his  hair  streaming  from  underneath  his  straw  hat,  watching  the  boy  motion 
ambiguously  to  him  from  the  sea. 

From  the  Venice  sequence  of  Mann’s  story  Visconti  and  his  collaborators 
have  altered  little  of  Mann’s  story  —  they  have  managed  to  enrich  the  sensuality 
of  it  and  execute  it  with  academic  integrity  and  cinematic  brilliance.  The  only 
addition  of  any  consequence  is  a  droll  scene  with  a  prostitute  which  may  strike 
some  as  an  unnecessary  sensational  device  directed  toward  adding  a  little  heter¬ 
osexual  interest  to  the  film.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  exquisite  touch  of  bit¬ 
ter  social  comedy  underlines  deftly  Visconti’s  unquestionable  understanding  of 
the  work.  Aschenbach  does  not  shudder  in  the  doorway  before  leaving  hurried¬ 
ly  because  of  a  frustrated  homosexual  condition.  It  is  the  utter  banality  and 
conventionality  of  such  an  arrangement,  its  tasteless  theatrics,  that  he  com¬ 
pares  with  the  spirituality  of  his  passion. 

The  first  part  of  the  novella  -  the  biography  of  the  artist,  selected  details 
about  his  past,  his  life  in  Munich  appear  in  the  film  in  a  series  of  flashbacks- — 
thoughts,  memories,  dreams.  Arguments  with  a  younger  artist  (suggested  by  a 
figure  that  is  not  developed  as  a  character  in  the  book)  about  the  purposes  of 
art  and  the  identity  of  the  artist,  memories  of  his  wife  and  child  and  of  the 
child’s  death,  fears  of  his  own  failure  seen  through  a  concert  where  he  is  jeer¬ 
ed  —  the  scenes  serve  economically  to  provide  insight  into  the  ambiguities  of 
the  man,  the  significance  of  his  stay  in  Venice,  his  fears  of  age,  of  death,  that  his 
career  and  his  beliefs  have  been  a  lie.  They  are  the  most  superficial  and  con¬ 
trived  parts  of  the  film  but  they  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  whole  that  is 
necessary,  and  if  there  are  moments  that  are  overstated  and  incline  towards 
melodrama,  the  real  feeling  and  incisive  perception  of  the  rest  of  the  film  is 
more  than  enough  to  make  up  for  them. 

Dirk  Bogarde,  in  the  incredibly  difficult  role  of  the  composer,  insures  the 


validity  of  Visconti’s  concept  of  the  work.  Mirrored  in  his  smallest  gestures, 
mannerisms  —  the  reading  of  a  single  word,  the  execution  of  the  simplest  no¬ 
tion,  are  the  dreams  and  stories  and  thoughts  of  a  complex,  petty,  proud,  vul¬ 
nerable,  brilliant  man.  It  is  an  unforgettable  piece  of  acting  —  without  Bogard’s 
intelligence,  his  craftsmanship,  his  phenomenal  sensitivity,  these  same  qualities 
in  the  other  makers  of  the  film  might  never  have  been  known.  In  other  roles 
Visconti  has  cast  perfectly,  particularly  in  his  choice  of  young  Scandinavian 
Bjorn  Andresen  as  Tadzio,  who  possesses  the  same  beauty,  the  same  ambiguity, 
the  same  fragility  that  Mann  wrote  about. 

Editing  is  by  Ruggero  Mastroianni.  The  costumes  were  designed  by  Piero 
Tosi.  They  deserve  something  in  the  way  of  special  thanks. 

Death  in  Venice  received  the  Grand  Prix  at  the  1971  Cannes  Film  Festival. 

It  is  a  significant  film,  an  unusual  one,  demanding  and  severe.  It  vividly  re¬ 
creates  a  dying  time  and  place  with  fascinating  complexity,  but,  more  than 
that,  it  produces  a  sense  of  euphoric  fascination  with  passion  and  death  that 
becomes  inexplicably  spiritual. 

-  -  John  Goodwin 


Marcello  confronts  his  former  philo- 
.  sophy  instructor,  an  Italian  exile, 
fighting  fascism  from  France.  Him¬ 
self  a  fascist,  Marcello  blames  the  liber¬ 
al  professor.  After  all,  “you  ran  away,” 
rationalizes  Marcello,  “and  that  is  why 
I  joined  the  fascist  party.” 

The  professor  replies  that  be  knew 
he  would  be  more  effective  outside  of 
Italy  than  in  it.  Evidently  he  is  correct, 
because  the  fascists  send  Marcello  to 
murder  his  former  professor,  “as  an 
example  to  anti-fascists.” 

This  scene  is  the  key  to  the  interest- 
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tag  psychological  film.  The  Conformist. 
Not  content  to  merely  probe  for  sur¬ 
face  reasons,  the  film  digs  into  the 
psyche  of  Marcello,  trying  to  explain 
why  a  serious'student  of  philosophy 
would  choose  fascism,  a  social  philo¬ 
sophy  rooted  in  anti-intellectualism. 

Italian  film  director  Bertolucci  han¬ 
dles  this  heavy  psychological  content 
with  a  fine  touch.  He  doesn’t  go  over¬ 
board  nor  yield  to  simplicity  either. 
For  example,  in  this  central  confronta¬ 
tion  scene,  the  professor  characterizes 
fascists  as  those  who  “see  the  shadow 
of  reality.”  Images,  not  actuality; 
ritual,  not  spontaneity;  passivity,  not 
independence;  emotionality,  not  rea¬ 
son. 

To  make  this  cinematically  clear, 
Bertolucci  films  many  scenes  where 
light  is  filtered.  A  black  and  white 
street  canopy  in  Paris,  Venetian  blinds 
in  a  hotel  room.  Dark  trees  standing 
in  a  forest  as  snow  swirls  down.  White 
and  black,  symbols  f «r  reality  and 
shadow. 


This  film  background  gives  stature 
to  the  acting  and  story.  Why  Marcello 
really  defected  to  fascism  is  gradually 
revealed  in  flashbacks.  We  meet  his 
father,  incarcerated  in  an  asylum, 
(society?)  where  he  orates  to  unlisten- 
tag  inmates,  “If  the  State  wants  the 


individual  to  follow  it,  then  the  State 
must  cater  to  the  individual.”  Decide¬ 
dly  anti-fascistic,  but  Marcello  does 
not  believe  in  his  father. 

His  mother,  addicted  to  morphine, 
lives  in  a  run  down  mansion,  swapping 
sex  with  her  Japanese  chauffeur,  for 
drugs. 

Finally,  the  film  reveals  that  Mar¬ 
cello,  at  13,  was  lured  .by  the  family 
chauffeur  to  commit  sodomy.  Acci¬ 
dentally,  Marcello  discharges  a  pistol, 
shoots  the  chauffeur  and  believes  him 
dead.  But  as  he  confesses  to  a  priest 
20  years  later,  he  felt  no  guilt  then 
and  feels  none  now. 

Marcello’s  character  has  been  moul¬ 
ded  into  a  conformist  pattern.  Stiff, 
neither  smiles  nor  cries,  docile,  does 
what  he  is  told  because  he  likes  to 
“follow  orders.”  As  the  film  pro¬ 
gresses  you  see  more  and  more  the 
character  of  a  conformist.  And  for 
background,  Bertolucci  films  more  and 
more  settings  that  characterize  con¬ 
formity.  Wall  paper  designs,  red  and 
white  painted  on  hundreds  of  window 
frames  in  a  dance  hall,  are  just  two 
of  many  examples  of  Bertolucci’s 
artistic  directing. 

An  interesting  story  with  good  act¬ 
ing,  psychologically  provoking,  The 
Conformist  is  an  unusual  film.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  voices  are  dubbed  in.  And 
I’d  swear  I  heard  Marcello’s  voice 
dubbed  by  more  than  one  man.  In 
my  opinion,  dubbing  is  the  shadow 
and  not  the  reality,  when  it  comes  to 
keeping  an  audience  totally  involved 
in  a  film. 

-  -  Mike  Zee 


Theater: 

Sleeping 

Beauty 

Chris  Wilson’s  Studio  VII  has  open¬ 
ed  its  new  season  of  children’s  theatre 
with  the  old  favorite  Sleeping  Beauty. 
The  play  should  draw  large  crowds  of 
happy  kiddies  and  please  parents  as 
well,  for  the  production  is  sharp,  hand¬ 
some  and  another  in  the  line  of  well 
mounted  children’s  theatre  ventures 
for  the  group  housed  in  the  Houston 
Music  Theatre. 

First  of  all,  a  few  words  of  explan¬ 
ation  about  Studio  VII  and  what  they 
have  accomplished  in  their  four  years 
of  existence,  At  present  Studio  VII 
is  the  only  children’s  theatre  in  this 
part  of  the  country  producing  chil¬ 
dren’s  theatre  on  a  regular  seasonal 
basis.  Studio  VII  was  first  conceived 
by  the  heads  of  the  old  Houston  Music 
Theatre  organization  as  another  way 
to  bring  revenue  into  a  dying  theatre. 
At  first  it  wasn’t  much,  but  then’-a 
strong  willed  and  energetic  woman 
named  Chris  Wilson  took  over  the 
helm  and  Studio  VII  has  been  going 
great  guns  ever  since. 

There  have  of  course  been  innumer¬ 
able  struggles.  For  the  first  couple  of 
years  it  was  really  almost  impossible 
for  Chris  to  produce  children’s  theatre 


because  the  Houston  Music  Theatre 
was  under  an  Actor’s  Equity  contract 
and  union  technicians  had  to  be  used. 
This  caused  ticket  prices  to  be  too 
high  and  the  production  too  expensive. 
Eventually  the  Houston  Music  Theatre 
producing  organization  collapsed  and 
the  owner  of  the  building  let  Chris 
have  it  to  produce  children’s  theatre. 

Chris  got  under  way  immediately 
and  Studio  VII  is  the  only  theatre 
group  ever  housed  in  the  Houston  Mu¬ 
sic  Theatre  that  has  not  lost  money. 
Studio  VII  is  not  rolling  in  dough  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  but 
Chris  does  manage  to  keep  her  head 
above  water.  There  are  no  salaries 
paid  to  the  actors  because  they  are 
students  in  the  Studio  VII  school.  Cos¬ 
tumes  and  sets  come  from  Dottie  and 
Wesley  Speight,  two  incredible  people 
who  along  with  their  two  children, 
Roy  and  Connie  Beth,  practically  live 
in  the  theatre.  They  produce  cos¬ 
tumes  .and  sets  for  enjoyment  and  a 
few  pennies  -  and  that  type  of  dedica¬ 
tion  is  hard  to  find  these  days.  The 
students  at  Studio  VII  really  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  producing  theatre,  but  at 
times  they  are  not  exposed  sufficiently 
to  the  artistic  aspects.  At  Studio  VO 
production  of  children’s  theatre  is  a 
commercial  business;  it  is  what  keeps 
the  school  and  the  theatre  alive. 

Studio  VII’s  production  of  Sleeping 
Beauty  is  just  what  the  doctor  ordered 
tor  this  type  of  theatre.  It  is,  despite 
a  slow  beginning,  fast  paced.  It  is  live¬ 
ly.  It  has  a  properly  scary  bad  fairy. 
It  has  color,  pageantry,  laughs.  It  will 
please  all  who  see  it,  but  there  are 
some  weak  points. 

Since  I  am  no  longer  a  child,  age- 
wise  that  is,  I  decided  to  take  along  a 
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consultant  on  this  assignment.  Eric 
Braesheather  (stage  name)  is  12  years 
old  and  a  very  bright  kid.  Eric  is  basi¬ 
cally  a  film  maker.  He  received  an 
honorable  mention  in  Kodak’s  nation¬ 
wide  film  contest  for  young  film  mak¬ 
ers.  Eric  is  eminently  qualified  to 
comment  on  the  play  from  a  child’s 
point  of  view,  and  his  comments  were 
very  revealing  and  to  the  point. 

One  of  Eric’s  main  arguments  con¬ 
cerned  the  costuming.  Now  on  the 
surface  the  costuming  looks  fine.  It 
is  simple,  although  very  suitable.  But 
Eric  has  been  to  Studio  VII  before  and 
he  saw  some  old  friends  on  the  stage. 
Eric  says,  “They  used  the  same  old 
costumes  that  they  have  in  every  show. 
The  minute  you  see  the  costumes  you 
get  bored.”  Eric  is  right;  there  are 
some  familiar  costumes  on  the  stage. 

Of  course  the  costumes  do  fit  the  fairy 
tale  period  and  there  are  some  new 
ones,  but  for  children  who  are  regular 
patrons  of  Studio  VII  some  changes 
are  in  order.  The  costumes  themselves 
are  well  executed  and  of  a  simple  de¬ 
sign,  but  they  do  need  to  be  disguised 
with  more  efficiency.  The  settings  are 
simple  yet  well  done,  although  they 
reminded  Eire  of  sets  he’d  seen  before. 
Thom  Gutherie’s  lighting  is  a  very 
imaginative  element  —  well  executed 
and  designed. 

As  for  the  actors  there  are  some 
outstanding  performances  and  some 
that  show  potential.  The  three  good 
fairies,  played  by  Connie  Beth  Speight, 
Pam  Roper  and  Missy  Weaver,  are  pro¬ 
perly  fairy-like.  Missy  Weaver,  play¬ 
ing  the  more  practical  and  oafish  of 
the  three  is  strong  at  times,  but  misses 
the  chance  for  laughs  at  several  points 
due  to  over-emphasis  and  a  heavy 
hand.  However,  she  remains  one  of 
the  memorable  high  points.  Roy 
Speight  as  Trollarina,  the  bad  fairy, 
is  inconsistent  -  going  from  hilarious 
to  strained  during  the  course  of  the 
play.  At  times  he  stops  the  show,  like 
in  his  number  extolling  the  virtues  of 
being  a  mean  old  troll.  At  other  times 
he  pushes  too  hard  for  his  laughs  and 
is  not  easy  enough  with  his  interpreta¬ 
tions. 

Nancy  Weekley,  as  the  older  Sleep¬ 
ing  Beauty,  is  beautiful  and  energetic. 
Miss  Weekley  is  an  excellent  performer 
who  will  no  doubt  delight  the  kiddies, 
although  her  singing  voice  may  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  weak.  Marc  Masterson  is  excellent 
as  the  enchanted  Blue  Faun  who  later 
turns  out  to  be  (lo  and  behold)  the 
handsome  prince.  As  the  handsome 
prince,  Masterson  reverts  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  handsome  prince  interpretation 
and  is  correct  but  relatively  uninterest¬ 
ing.  As  the  Blue  Faun,  however,  he  is 


enchanting  and  gay,  expressing  a  wide 
range  of  fairy-tale  emotions  in  mime 
and  movement. 

The  most  engaging  performance  of 
the  production  is  given  by  Brenda 
Brownfield  a  young  lady  playing  Sleep¬ 
ing  Beauty  at  age  six.  This  girl  is  load¬ 
ed  with  talent  and  it  is  almost  worth 
the  price  of  admission  just  to  see  this 
little  bundle  of  energy  shine.  Her  sing¬ 
ing  is  excellent  and  the  number  that 
she  does  with  the  entire  cast  is  the 
most  memorable  of  the  production. 
She  is  not  onstage  for  long  but  she 
commands  the  attention  of  the  au¬ 
dience  as  no  one  else  in  the  entire  cast 
does  during  her  stay.  If  this  little  girl 
doesn’t  turn  into  a  fine  actress  there’s 
something  wrong  in  the  cosmos. 

Ron  Abshire’s  choreography  is  well 
done  though  relatively  unimaginative 
at  times.  Eric  says,  “They  danced  the 
same  way  they  always  do  in  those 
medieval  things.”  Jim  Livingood  and 
Randy  Rudy  comprise  the  adequate 
muacal  accompaniment,  although  a 
microphone  in  the  pit  would  be  help¬ 
ful. 

I  asked  Eric  what  he  thought  of  the 
show  and  he  said  it  was  okay.  And  it 
was  okay.  There  is  really  little  that 
one  can  say  against  it  other  than  a  few 
nit-picking  things  that  mostly  stem 
from  the  limited  budget  at  Studio  VII. 

If  you’ve  got  some  kiddies  and  you 
want  to  expose  them  to  the  real  thing, 
a  fairy  tale  as  fairy  tales  have  always 
been  told,  plop  them  in  their  papoose 
racks  and  make  it  out  the  Southwest 
Freeway  to  the  big  domed  Houston 
Music  Theatre  where  you  can  get  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  and  not  be  too  very 
bored  yourself. 

-  -  Trey  Wilson 
and  Eric  Braesheather 


of  English  blues  or  something  in  that 

line.  What  I  got  was  part  Warner  Broth¬ 
ers  hype  and  part  truth. 

Baldry  has  been  around  for  a  long 
time  but  that  doesn’t  necessarily  qual¬ 
ify  him  for  kingship;  after  all,  there  is 
John  Mayall.  As  for  the  people  who 
used  to  work  for  him,  Elton  John  and 
Rod  Stewart  are  only  two;  whereas 
Mayall  has  a  list  that  would  fill  a  page. 
Now  in  my  naivete  I  expected  Baldry 
to  play  something  besides  himself.  He 
did  introduce  his  first  set  with  a  little 
acoustic  guitar  playing  but  it  was  de¬ 
cidedly  mediocre  and  his  accompani- 
est,  Sammy  Mitchell  on  dobro,  was 
head  and  shoulders  above  Baldry,  at 
least  in  guitar  work.  So  all  this  left 
Baldry  to  do  was  sing. 

He  has  a  pleasant  voice  but  in  his 
first  set  the  sound  system  was  doing 
tricks  and  trying  to  electrocute  every¬ 
one  who  came  near  a  mike  stand,  so 
Baldry  backed  out  and  let  his  band 
do  the  honors.  The  most  I  saw  of  Bal¬ 
dry  during  the  first  set  was  the  back 
of  his  jacket  crouching  through  the 
stage  exit. 

His  band  held  the  spotlight  most  of 
the  first  set  but  that  was  all  right. 
They  were  excellent.  And  again  we 
come  back  to  Mitchell.  He  plays  a 
fine  guitar  in  that  his  style  is  very 
clean  and  precise.  He  doesn’t  waste  a 
lot  of  notes  showing  off  his  mechani¬ 
cal  ability  but  rather,  constructs  well 
meaning  phrases  that&Iend  with  the 
song.  I  suspect  we  will  be  hearing 
more  about  Mitchell.  As  to  when,  I 
have  no  idea  but  a  record  company 
adman  is  sure  to  trumpet  his  name 
someday. 


Music: 

John 

Baldry 


Never  before  -NeveiAgQin 

We  wont  5>hp till  the  lostonegoes- 

WE  WANT  TO 

SELL  YOU  ASHIRT 


The  piano  playing  by  Ian  Armand 

was  pleasing  but  I  think  this  has  to  be 
attributed  to  my  liking  the  sound  a 
piano  makes.  It  has  a  certain  uplifting 
tone  to  its  notes  that  strike  a  respon¬ 
sive  chord  in  my  soul. 

Baldry’s  second  set  was  another 
thing  entirely  from  his  first.  The 
sound  system  worked  well  enough  and 
there  weren’t  any  screeches  and 
squeeks,  but  we  still  couldn’t  hear 
Baldry’s  voice  too  well  and  thus  we 
got  a  lot  more  of  the  band  again. 

This  second  set  was  also  much 
more  polished  but  still  did  nothing  to 
really  help  Baldry  sell  records.  He  is 
very  personable  on  stage  and  his  voice, 
which  falls  in  the  husky  line  of 
Stewart,  Fogerty  et  al,  is  pleasing  as 
I  said  before,  but  not  really  that  dis¬ 
tinctive.  What  his  second  set  amount¬ 
ed  to  was  a  performance  that  was  en¬ 
tertaining  but  not  unforgetable. 

So  now  that  we  have  seen  and 
talked  about  Mr.  Baldry  it  seems  ap¬ 
propriate  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  band  that  led  off  the  evening.  Its 
name  was  the  Rocky  Hill  Band  and  it 
didn’t  dawn  on  me  that  this  was  an¬ 
other  one  of  those  Hill  brothers  who 
have  names  like  Rocky  and  Dusty. 
Dusty  plays  with  Z.Z.  Topp  as  their 
bassman  and  is  into  the  rock  and  roll 
image.  Rocky  did  a  parody  of  this 
in  a  song  called  “Tanglewood  Blues” 
which  was  entirely  appropriate  and 
a  very  good  song.  It  almost  makes 
the  band  worth  seeing,  but  until  they 
played  that  number  they  sounded  like 
every  other  blues  band  in  Houston. 
Of  course  they  have  just  formed  so  a 
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To  be  perfectly  honest,  the  only 
song  I  had  ever  heard  by  Long  John 
Baldry  before  his  appearance  at  Liber¬ 
ty  Hall  last  week  was  “Don’t  try  to 
lay  no  boogie-woogie  on  the  king  of 
rock  and  rolL”  Now  that’s  not  really 
a  bad  song  to  have  heard  so  I  went  to 
see  Baldry  expecting  to  see  the  king 
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lot  of  their  troubles  can  be  counted 
off  to  being  unfamiliar  with  each 
other. 

Their  sound  doesn’t  come  out  as 
an  integrated  whole.  Too  often  the 
guitar  would  be  leading  the  pack  with 
a  heavy  rhythm  line  then  fall  off  into 
silence  before  picking  up  a  lead  riff 
and  the  pauses  were  bad.  The  bass 
player  didn’t  carry  things  too  well. 


but  maybe  he  has  never  played  in  a 
three  man  group  before  and  doesn’t 
quite  know  the  role  he  is  supposed  to 
play.  The  drummer  moved  a  lot  on 
his  cymbals,  but  again  he  didn’t  real¬ 
ly  help  carry  the  group.  His  snare  was 
also  loose  and  this,  combined  with 
the  hissing  cymbals,  took  a  lot  away 
from  the  beat.  Maybe  with  time  they' 
will  come  together. 

•  -  John  Carroll 


Hello  kiddies,  it’ll  be  just  like  school.  Number  grades  for  new  albums  and 
ratings  below  75  Should  denote  careful  consideration  before  anything  so  impul¬ 
sive  as  a  $4  outlay  is  even  remotely  contemplated.  A  95  or  above  calls  for  imme¬ 
diate  ear-attenuation.  No  100’s  however. 

Short  reviews  unprejudiced  by  record  company  fol  6e  rol  will  be  presented, 
m  try  to  keep  abreast  of  the  current  releases  with  an  eye  toward  advising  you 
about  the  true  value  of  the  vinyL  I  inflict  the  following  biases  on  you  to  clear 
the  air  and  abet  full  savvy  of  my  motives: 

*  Rock  lyrics  are  virtually  meaningless. 

*  Brass  doesn’t  belong  in  rock. 

*  Records  aren’t  as  important  as  live  appearances. 

*  It  is  possible  to  play  too  loud. 

*  Complexity  may  be  a  handicap. 

My  own  particular  favorites  are  as  follows:  1)  13th  Floor  Elevators  2)  Velvet 
Underground  3)  Who  4)  Hendrix  5)  Poco  6)  Stones  7)  Airplane.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  Grateful  Dead  transcend  human  description. 

WHO’S  NEXT  The  Who  ***  Decca  Running  time:  s.1  22  min  44  sec  s.2 
20m  40s. 

A  blockbuster  and  musically  advanced.  Their  best  since  Sell  Out.  Basic  rau¬ 
cous  hard  Who  rock.  Featuring  the  usual  high  energy  of  Pete  Townshend  and 
versatile  vocals  of  Roger  Dal  try  along  with  violin  (Dave  Arbus),  a  hint  of  brass 
and  Townshend  loose  on  VCS3  organ  and  A.R.P.  synthesizer. 

“Baba  O’Riley”  opens  this  fantastic  studio  set  with  ingenious  electronics  mix¬ 


ed  around  the  usual  Who  sound  and  a  violin  solo.  Hard  rock,  electronics “ 

strings  can  be  blended  vibrantly.  An  absolutely  glorious  song.  A  regal  song, 
after  four  hea rines.  1  recall  each  of  the  nine  original  cuts  clearly.  Solid  bath- 

s,  ■»>  **■  a*— *-■ 


NRPS  ***  The  New  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage  ***  Warner’s  ***  s.1  21m  40s  s.2 
20m  08s. 

Debut  from  this  Grateful  Dead  splinter  group,  starring  Jerry  Garcia  on  steel 
guitar.  Joined  by  Spencer  Dry  den  drumming,  bass  Dave  Torbert,  David  Nelson 
on  guitar  and  gritty  Marmaduke  singing,  the  Riders  romp  thru  10  new  ditties 
from  Marmaduke .  Side  one  is  the  better  with  a  lilting  “Portland  Woman"  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  rollicking  “Henry’s”  rampage  to  Acapulco  to  “Score  the  golden 
Keys.”  Pandemonium  in  the  guise  of  “Dirty  Business”  closes  the  side. 

“Glendale  Train”  continues  the  smooth  rhythmn  but  then  three  slower  num¬ 
bers  take  up  14  minutes.  They  ace  good  songs  which  unfortunately  suffer  from 
their  proximity  to  one  another.  Too  bad  Columbia  couldn’t  space  them  better. 
Also  too  bad  they  used  cheapo,  thinner  Dynaflex,  the  bend-your-disc-without- 
breaking-stuff.  Less  expensive  yes,  but  fewer  turntable  trips  too.  Lousy  cover 
art  also.  How  about  a  picture  just  a  little  clearer  boys,  so  we  can  tell  just  who  is 
who. 

Musically  an  excellent  first  try  which  grows  on  you.  You’ll  be  humming 
these  tunes  for  a  time.  Really  a  pleasant  album  with  that  rarity:  words  that 
tell  a  coherent  and  interesting  story.  Garcia’s  steel  on  “Dirty  Business”  is  worth 
close  scrutiny.  A  nice  91. 

20  GRANITE  CREEK  *•*  Moby  Grape  *»*  Warner’s  **•  s.1  14m  44s,  s.2- 17m 
44s. 

Yes,  the  late  lamented  Moby’s  have  been  resurrected.  Gordon  Stevens  has 


Music:  Platter  Chatter 
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AN  INNER  SPACE  ODYSSEY  —  SEE  IT  BEFORE 
IT  BECOMES  ENSHRINED  AS  A  CLASSIC." 

_  "  •  East  Village  C*hpr  | 

■"FASCINATING,  WILD  AND  SATIRICAL.” 

Archer  WniSfen.  New  York  Post 


"TELLS  YOU  WHERE  MOVIE  MAKING  IS  AT. 
ATECHNICAL  TRIUMPH." 

York  Magazine' 


TRAFALGAR  ***  The  Bee  Gees  ***  Alco  ***  s.l  21m  38s,  s.2  24m  53s, 


Alas,  the  Four  Seasons  of  the  70’s  all  decked  out  as  bloodthirsty  pirates.  In¬ 
sipid  vocals,  too  cluttered,  no  variety  and  an  inside  photo  of  the  brothers  hug¬ 
ging  each  other.  A  splendid  soporific  but  a  56  if  you’re  awake. 

ROCK  LOVE  ***  Sieve  Miller  Band  ***  Capitol 


brought  electric  viola,  dobro  and  mandolin  to  the  old  lineup  of  Lewis,  Stevenson, 
Mosely,  Spence  and  Miller.  Sadly,  the  magic  so  evident  in  album  one  is  still 
gone. 

I  really  wanted  to  love  this  album.  Their  initial  record  was  a  true  super  al¬ 
bum,  a  landmark  in  a  time  when  the  West  Coast  really  took  off. 

20  Granite  Creek,  however,  isn’t  up  to  the  group’s  talents.  They  are  rusty; 
after  all,  it’s  been  a  couple  of  years.  Nothing  seems  to  stand  out  and  there  is  no 
clear  distinction  between  the  three  lead  guitars.  The  drums  are  too  loud  through¬ 
out.  The  group  fails  to  establish  a  personality.  They  try  a  lot  of  things  here: 
Chinese  sound,  soft-rock,  strings,  Califunk,  but  nothing  comes  off  as  outstand¬ 
ing.  Only  32  minutes  of  music  here  too. 

The  overall  recording  quality  is  poor  and  the  vocals  are  not  mixed  smoothly. 
The  Grapes  suffer  from  their  previous  high  standards.  Still,  perhaps  this  will  be 
the  precedent  needed  for  the  return  of  Buffalo  Springfield.  Sadly,  a  78. 

THE  SUN,  MOON  AND  HERBS  ***  Dr.  John,  The  Night  Tripper  ***  Atco  *** 
s.  1  1  7m  55s  s.2  21m  03s. 

For  awhile  there  it  was  just  great.  Gris-gris  gumbo  ya-ya  and  the  walk  on 
guilded  splinters  in  theeerie  first  album.  A  real  party  stopper.  Cajun  swamp 
music  isn’t  confined  to  Doug  Kershaw;  however,  Dr.  John,  alias  MacRebennack, 
has  gone  rather  far  afield  in  this  attempt. 

SM&H  lists  a  total  of  36  contributing  musicians.  The  names  are  all  here  - 
Eric  Clapton,  Carl  Radle,  Doris  Troy,  Graham  Bond,  Bobby  Whitlock,  Fuzzy 
Samuels  and  none  other  than  Mick  Jagger  as  one  of  five  listed  as  “background 
vocals.”  They  play  well  with  these  Dr.  John  originals;  unfortunately,  adding 
trumpets,  saxes  (alto,  bass  and  baritone),  flute,  organ,  tuba,  pocket  trumpet  and 
trombones  has  removed  the  sound  from  real  swamp  music.  Can’t  you  just  see 
this  ensemble,  complete  with  amps,  wires,  etc.,  lazily  floating  down  the  bayou 
in  a  pireaux? 

Dr.  John  is  now  taking  himself  seriously  as  a  vocalist  and  has  traded  his 
weirdness  for  expertise  and  overproduction.  The  listen-ability  is  still  there  but 
the  result  is  now  akin  to  the  effect  produced  when  Chicago  plays  the  blues  or 
when  the  ABC  studio  ork  tries  hard  rock.  “Black  John  the  Conquerer”  & 
“Familiar  Reality”  are  the  best  pieces  from  the  master  of  the  song  title:  “Where 
Ya  At  Mule,”  “Zu  Zu  Mamou”  and  “Pots  on  Fiyo  (File’  Gumbo)/Who  I  got  to 
Fall  On  (If  the  Pot  Get  Heavy).”  The  good  Doctor  would  be  better  off  with  a 
few  real  Cajuns,  a  lot  less  hype  and  a  few  more  riffs. 

This  one  is  wearing  thin.  An  album  not  up  to  the  cover  art.  Don’t  be  seduc¬ 
ed;  it  is  still  only  a  76. 


all  his  old  bases  -  blues,  acid  rock,  jazz  overtones,  acoustic  picking  and  space 
music.  Live,  recorded  in  Florida  and  California. 

Side  one  brings  us  that  old  gangster  of  love  back  again  in  an  OK  but  not  really 
exciting  adventure.  “Blues  Without  Blame”  features  some  flawless  picking  to  a 
standard  blues  rhythm.  “Love  Shack”  follows  with  slinky  wa-waah’s,  drum 
solo,  strong  bass  work  and  a  smash  ending  . 

The  flip  features  “Deliverance”  for  nine  minutes  after  three  shorter  numbers 
especially  the  title  cut,  a  brisk  jaunt  with  classy  acoustic  picking.  A  pretty 
fair  record.  Not  as  good  as  Brave  New  World,  “Love  Shack”  ends  with  some 
real  nice  spacey  sounds.  Nothing  really  mind  blowing  here,  just  the  eclectic 
Miller  style  tastefully  blowing  through  his  sixth  LP.  Good  enough  for  an  86. 

Flashes: 

*  FROM  THE  INSIDE,  Poco-  Out  last  week.  Supposed  to  be  dynamite. 

*  IMAGINE,  John  Lennon.  Is  he  trying  to  tell  us  something? 

*  TEASER  &  THE  FIRECAT,  Cat  Stevens.  Bittersweet  ballads. 

*  RAINBOW  BRIDGE,  Soundtrack,  Jimi  Hendrix.  Skip  the  show. 

*  LIVE  TRAFFIC.  Loose  jamming  with  hefty  percussion. 


Soon  to  be  released: 


*  Grateful  Dead  -  double,  maybe  end  of  the  week. 

*  The  Band  -  This  week. 

*  Seatrain  -  This  week. 

*  Led  Zeppelin  IV  -  before  Oct.  1. 

And  on  into  November,  live  albums  will  appear  from  Neil  Young,  Jethro 
Tull  and  James  Taylor.  Chicago  is  supposed  to  be  preparing  a  quadruple  set. 
And  last  but  not  least,  Columbia’s  new  Barbra  Jean  Streisand  features  Barb 
singing  rock  numbers  backed  by  Fanny,  the  all  girl  rocketts. 


John  Lomax 


Dallas’  hardest  rocker  is  at  it  again,  this  time  backed  up  by  drummer  Jack 
King  and  bass  Ross  Vallary.  There  are  seven  new  songs  herein  as  Steve  touches 


South  Stereo  Club 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 

8 -track 

es 


BLACK 
SABBATH 

Master  of  Reality 


Reg.  $6.98 

SfiSS 


103 

MOODY 
BLOBS 

Every  Good  Boy 
Deserves  FavorUi 

$6.9S„/ 


Mail  Order 
to  this  address: 

Sooth  Stereo 
P.O.  Box  6557 
Hoostoa,  Texas 


This  week  only! 

*4S0 


ea. 


Please  send  me  the  following 
8-track  stereo  tape  cartriges 


|  TAPE  NOS.  C 

I 
I 


QUANTITIES 


77005]  name - 

we  wiis  !ADDRESS - 


BILL  You 
Later 


(City) 


(State) 


(ZIP) 


AGE - EMPLOYED  BY 


TR/$TA/VA“m*%  EVERYWHERE  THE 
MASTER'S  OWN  OBSESSIVE  CONCERNS  WITH  SEX, 

LIFE-STYLE!  A  PLEASURE  !”-*rclier  Winsten,  Hew  York  Post 


“CIIDCDD  I”  -Vincent  Canby. 
m  m  ^  oUrCnOI  New  Yorh  Times 

m/oMJwA  IS  "BRILLIANT!”  -&S' 

“POWERFUL!"rBcSc,reck 


FRiSM/VA  is  “anIxperience  in  a 

STRANGE  WORLD  SEETHING  WITH  SEXUALITY!” 

—Kathleen  Carroll,  New  York  Daily  News 


“A  MASTERWORK !"  i!£C,er 
i/USM/wA^  "FASCINATING  !  Newsday 

“MAGIC!”-Re,Reed 


mtsmm 

MOST  DELICATELY  CONTI 


IS  “ONE  OF  THE  FINEST. 
CONTROLLED  STUDIES  OF  THE 
RVERSITY  OF  HUMAN  NATURE!" 


4 

snamrocu 

□ 

cinemas 

NOW  THRU  TUESDAY  OCT.5 
Only  $1.00  'til  6:30  Mon.-Fri. 
$1,00  'til  5:00  on  Saturday 


S.  Mom  at  Hotcombe  •  666- 1  546 
Arnni  from  Shamrock  Hitton 


Try  our  49  cent  Flick!  This  week 
lt»s  John  Wayne  In  True  Qrlt.*AU 
seats  4<5  cents-  ANYTIME!!!? 


COMING  NEXT  WEEK  —  MICK  JAGGER 
“PERFORMANCE"  —  BOB  DYLAN  “DON’T  LOOK  BACK’1 
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couldn’t  really  work  with  them  anymore  or  to  undermine  them  psychological¬ 
ly.  Which  ever  the  reason,  each  one  is  equally  indecent.  . 


Kuntsler.  . 


Cont.  from  17 


There  were  30  prisoners  on  the  Central  Committee,  which  was  dominated 
by  blacks.  There  were  some  whites  -  two  or  three.  One  was  Jerry  Rosenberg 
from  Brooklyn,  a  jail  house  lawyer  for  all  the  prisoners.  He  was  a  vital,  vibrant 
small  man.  There  were  several  other  whites,  one  a  tall  lifer.  There  was  also  a 
handful  of  Puerto  Ricans.  They  rotated  chairmen  every  night. 

Can  you  tell  us  more  about  the  white  prisoners?  There  was  a  rumor  that 
Sam  Melville  rigged  up  an  electrical  communications  network. 


1  never  heard  of  Sam  doing  anything  like  that.  Sam  did  not  approach  the 
negotiators  at  all.  He  stayed  aloof,  primarily  because  he  had  a  security  job. 
Robin  Palmer  [another  white  activist  jailed  on  a  bombing  conspiracy  convic¬ 
tion]  was  always  up  near  the  table.  Robin  gave  me  a  lot  of  letters  to  get  out  to 
people. 

What  did  Cellblock  D  look  like? 

The  field  looked  like  a  sloppy  boy  scout  camp.  There  were  so  many  things 
around,  so  many  men  living  together.  There  was  no  running  water  (the  prison 
officials  turned  it  off)  and  they  had  to  dig  trenches  to  go  to  the  bathroom. 
But  there  was  no  odor.  I  really  expected  it  to  smell  like  a  real  shithouse  but  it 
didn’t.  We  could  see  where  the  hostages  were.  There  were  sheets  on  the 
ground,  blankets  made  into  tents,  paper  scattered  all  over.  I  didn’t  see  any 
rocket  launchers. 


Did  Oswald  make  the  negotiating  committee  sign  something  before  you 
went  in  for  the  last  time,  saying  that  if  anything  happened  to  you,  the  state 
was  not  responsible? 

That  was  just  before  the  last  time  we  went  in.  A  few  minutes  after  we  went 
in  he  tried  to  completely  undermine  us  with  the  prisoners  by  sending  in  the 
letter  demanding  the  immediate  release  of  hostages  and  negotiations  of  “neu¬ 
tral  territory.”  The  timing  was  beautiful.  The  prisoners  were  understandably 
angry  at  us  because  they  thought  we  knew  about  the  letter  and  we  were  being 
used  as  a  front  for  Oswald.  The  letter  was  either  to  get  us  killed  so  there  would 
have  been  an  incident  (something  very  favorable  to  the  state  -  the  prisoners 
killing  their  own  negotiators)  or  to  undermine  our  credibility  so  that  we 


The  struggle  in  this  country  has  taken  so  many  twists 
and  bends  that  many  people  (people  who  should  know 
better)  have  concluded  that  it’s  going  around  in  circles. 
That’s  one  reason  why  the  ruling  class  still  rules. 

The  lessons  of  the  past  have  indicated  that  commitment 
and  action  must  be  coupled  with  a  profound  awareness 
and  clear  analysis  of  the  real  issues  at  hand.  Rather  than 
trying  to  piece  together  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
movement  both  nationally  and  internationally  by  reading 
the  bourgeois  press  why  not  try  the  Guardian,  an 
independent  radical  newsweekly  with  an  independent  line. 
The  Guardian’s- long-standing  dedication  to  people’s  strug¬ 
gles  and  opposition  to  ruling  class  exploitation  have  made 
it  the  largest  (some  consider  it  the  best)  movement  weekly 
in  the  country. 

Stop  reading  between  the  lies, 
man  to:  Read  the  Guardian. 

Guardian,  32  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  New  York  10010 


'A 


■1 

I 


Enclosed  is: 

□$10.  for  a  regular  one  year  sub. 

0$5.  for  a  one  year  student  sub. 

□SI.  for  a  ten-week  trial  sub. 

□$1.  for  a  one  year  G.l.  or  Prisoner  sub. 


1150 

(for  Canada  and  Latin  America, 
add  $2.  per  sub;  elsewhere 
outside  U.S.,  add  $3.) 


Address 

a 

Crtv  , 

_  State 

School 

■ 

■  + 

We  heard  something  about  the  legislators  on  the  negotiating  team  being 
shown  the  bodies  of  the  people  who  prison  officials  described  as  the  "throat 
cutter  murderers." 


This  was  right  after  the  invasion  -  about  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon.  This 
got  almost  no  publicity.  Bobby  Garcia  [State  Senator  from  the  Bronx],  Ar¬ 
thur  Eve,  Herman  Badillo  were  taken  through  by  Assistant  Director  of  Correc¬ 
tions  Walter  Dunbar  and  were  shown  four  men  -  one  white  and  three  black, 
lying  on  their  stomachs,  fully  clothed.  Those  were  the  ones  pointed  out  as 
seen  cutting  throats.  And  then  there  was  a  big  black  guy  -  Frank  Lott  -  who 
was  lying  with  a  football  under  him  to  prop  his  head  up.  He  was  pointed  out 
as  the  one  who  had  emasculated  one  of  the  hostages  -  Michael  Smith.  He  was 
naked  and  lying  face  up.  [Lott  was  one  of  the  five  people  who  had  signed  the 
manifesto  which  was  sent  to  Oswald  in  July.] 

Dunbar  said  that  he  had  been  told  this  by  Commissioner  Oswald  -  an  offi¬ 
cial  report  and  that  there  were  films  of  all  this.  Then  Dunbar  told  them  that 
two  of  the  guards  were  killed  before  the  assault,  which  of  course  was  untrue. 

The  things  they  said  were  major  untruths  -  the  slit  throats,  the  emascula¬ 
tion  -  which  would  have  been  terrible  because  they  would  have  undermined 
the  credibility  of  the  prisoners.  But  we  knew  that  wasn’t  true  because  we 
counted  the  hostages  as  late  as  seven  on  Sunday  night  and  there  were  38. 
That  was  exactly  right  -  there  had  been  39,  but  one  had  gone  out  with  a 
heart  attack. 


The  straight  press  picked  on  an  "extremist  demand”  about  prisoners  want¬ 
ing  to  be  transported  to  a  non-imperialist  country.  They  also  seemed  to  think 
you  egged  the  prisoners  along  on  that  demand. 


There  were  a  couple  hundred  who  kept  stressing  that  they  wanted  transpor¬ 
tation  to  a  non-imperialist  country,  but  that  was  voted  down  by  the  rest.  It 
wasn't  presented  as  a  collective  demand.  Some  people  would  take  the  mike 
and  say  they  looked  at  themselves  as  political  prisoners  and  they  wanted  to 
get  out  to  a  non-imperialist  country.  That  was  sympathized  with  and  discussed 
for  a  time  but  it  was  never  advanced  to  the  authorities. 

Before  I  went  into  the  prison  I  met  with  a  number  of  New  York  Panthers. 
They  indicated  that  they  had  been  in  contact  with  four  countries  through 
Panther  headquarters  in  Algeria  who  said  the  Attica  prisoners  could  start  a 
new  life  there.  These  countries  were  Algeria,  North  Vietnam,  North  Korea 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  (Congo-Brazzaville).  I  told  them  that  only  be¬ 
cause  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  had  brought  it  up  and  gave  me  a 
specific  request  to  find  out  about  it.  I  told  the  prisoners  that  if  they  ever  got 
out  of  prison  they  could  go  to  these  countries. 


V.VAW 


These  are  the  times  that  try  men ’s  souls.  The  summer  soldier  and  the  sun¬ 
shine  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  service  of  their  country,  but  he 
that  stands  it  NOW  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man  and  woman.  Tyranny, 
like  Hell  is  not  easily  conquered;  yet  this  consolation  with  us,  the  harder  the 
conflict,  the  more  glorious  the  triumph. 


Thomas  Paine 


The  Houston  chapter  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War  is  holding  its 
first  organizational  meeting  Tuesday,  Oct  5  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Houston  Room  at 
the  University  of  Houston.  Two  films  will  be  shown.  “Only  the  Beginning” 
juxtaposes  shots  of  VVAW  members  turning  in  their  medals  in  Washington'dur- 
ing  Dewey  Canyon  II  with  shots  of  Vietnam  combat.  Excerpts  from  the  Win¬ 
ter  Soldier  Investigation  will  also  be  shown. 

If  you  are  interested  in  VVAW  and  can’t  make  the  meeting,  call  526-6257 
and  ask  for  Karen. 


Come  See  Joy  Ann — 

The  Burger  Machine 

ROLANDO’S 
Burger  Factory 

•e 

Features  14  Varieties 
of  Charcoal  Burgers 

•e 

\  OPEN  MON. -FRI.  11  a. m.  to  3  p.m. 

5  p.m.  to  10  p.m 
SAT.  11  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

1739  RICHMOND 
PHONE  528-8865 


High 

Energy 

Power 


The  Allman  Brothers  Band’s  new  album  is  a  stunning 
double  set  recorded  live  at  the  Fillmore  East.  The  record 
starts  out  with  some  fine  interpretations  of  blues  classics 
like  "Statesboro  Blues",  and  T.  Bone  Walker’s  "Stormy 
Monday"  with  Duane  Allman  doing  incredible  things  on 
both  slide  and  lead  guitars.  Some  of  the  other  highlights: 

“In  Memory  Of  Elizabeth  Reed",  a  long  jam  with  solos  by 
Dickie  Betts.  Greg  Allman,  and  Duane;  "Whipping  Post", 
another  killer  jam.  The  Allman  Brothers  Band  realizes  its 
full  potential  in  live  performance  and  this  double  LP  set 
is  a  perfect  showcase  for  them.  To  add  icing  to  the  cake 
there's  a  special  list  price  for  this  two  record  set. 

CAPRICORN  ~ 

On  Capricorn  Records  and  Tapes.  Tapes  distributed  by  Ampex.  f# 


i  AT  CO 


distributed  by  Atco  records 


Also  from  Atco; 

Cowboy 

Their  First  LR  ‘ 
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Z  »™«ree.  Fill  out  this  form  and  mall  to  SwcCUy!.  1211 

.  Wlchlt.  Houston  77004.  Preference  given  to  s.rvlce  end  non-profit  eds.  We  dont 

5  *CC*P*  S*x  ***•''  w*  b*",v«  **•*  >•'  I'M"  characterizing  a  position  of  sexual  llb- 
:  n,°.n;  *"  ,'*<,U*n"y  O*  sexuality,  especially  that  of  women.  (Not 

S  'I,"!  °'  £°“n*'  "  <’°n1  "n™  simple  guideline  for 

;  *'  '  n9  w*’,eh  *r*  *nd  ’»»•«•'  er.nti  w.  dont  have  the  time  or  energy  to  debate 

m  ®v*ry  ad.) 
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BEAUTIFUL  HOUND  PUPPIES:  Free  to 
good  home.  Six  weeks  old.  Call  623- 
8352. 

NEED  BASS  PLAYER:  Call  Rolf  723- 
2578  or  Terry,  723-2774 


FOR  SALE:  RCA  stereo,  $100,  great 
condition;  new  men’s  humanlc  ski  boots, 
size  l0*/2  medium,  $45.  See  Geoff  or  Deb, 
504  W.  Clay.  Will  negotiate  or  trade  for  gas 
space  heater. 


WOULD  THE  PERSON  who  wrote  “what 
the  world  can  do  without  is  Geminls"  please 
tell  me  what  is  wrong  with  us  Geminis?  We 
got  our  hangups,  sure,  but  do  does  everyone 
else.  Sora. 


ART 

ARTIST  OUTLET  Community  Gallery  — 
works  by  local  flack  artists.  2603 
Blodgett. 

MATRIX  (2400  Taft)  —  Paintings  and 
sch 

sculpture  by  Mike  Stevens. 


KUNDALINI  YOGA:  Classes  are  now 
being  offered  free  In  Ku  'allni  Yoga  every 
evening  at  6:30  at  Guru  *m  Das  Ashran, 
508  Sul  Ross.  Meditatio  ,  Hatha  Yoga, 
Gyana  Yoga,  Bhakti  Yo'.  and  Laya  Yoga 
in  accordance  to  the  Kur.lalini  principle 
will  be  taught  every  ever  ng  seven  days  a 
week. 


CRAFTSMEN:  Anyone  skilled  in  the 
production  of  clips,  pipes  or  anything  that 
can  be  made  on  a  full  time  basis  and  still 
be  finished  with  a  neat  appearance.  If  inter¬ 
ested  please  contact  Ian  at  the  Grass  Hut 
any  time  between  12:00  p.m.  &  10:00 
p.m.  Mon  —  Frl,  1200  West  Alabama. 


crafts  hobby 

Candle  Shop  7 

515  West  11th 

HOURS  — Morv-Ttturs.  10  am— 7  p.- 
Frlv-Sat.  10  am— 9  pm 

- WE  FEATURE: - 

•PAPERS  -CLIPS 
•POSTERS  -PATCHES 
•LIGHTS  -BEADS 
•INCENSE  .PAINT 
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-  PARENTS  HEARTBROKEN  OVER  SON’S  DISAPPEARANCE 

-  This  is  a  picture  of  David  William  Hilligiest,  who  left  his  home  on  May  29,  1971  to  go 
swimming  at  a  pool  on  15th  &  Beall  St.  He  has  not  been  seen  or  heard  from  since. 

He  was  13  years  old,  but  turned  14  July  30,  1971. 

Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouts  of  David,  please  call  his  parents  at  either  of  these 
numbers,  DAY  or  NIGHT:  862-7771  or  862-8988. 

David,  If  you  see  this  and  you  are  all  right  PLEASE  get  in  touch.  We  love  you  and 
miss  you  terribly.  If  you  are  in  trouble,  let  us  help,  we  will  stand  by  you  no  matter  what  it 
is.  We  just  want  you  back.  The  whole  family  is  griefstricken. 

J.D.  said  he  would  come  and  get  you  on  his  motorcycle  If  you  wish.  God  Bless  You  and 
protect  you. 


Love, 

Daddy,  Mother  &  Family 


Sill 
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JULIA  SANDERS  needs  ride  to  Denver, 
Colo.,  any  time  in  October.  Will  gtedly  share 
expenses.  782-3602. 

UNUSUAL  HANDMADE  items  wanted  to 
sell  on  consignment.  Call  or  write  Cara, 

2504  Kingston,  No.  1,  Houston,  Tx.  77019, 
528-4426. 

MOVING  SOON.  Need  to  sell  car  now  to 
save  money.  1969  Austin  Healey  Sprite. 
Excellent  mechanical  condition.  Call  Gal¬ 
veston,  762-4700. 

1955  PLYMOUTH:  New  tags  and  sticker, 
good  tires,  runs.  Trade  for  10  speed,  66 
VW  trunk  cover,  6  volt  FM  radio,  pair  of 
good  home  speakers,  or  combinations  of  3 
speed  bike  and  small  speakers  or  whatever. 
524-5448  in  the  morning. 

Tl  RED  of  rlpoff  rock  ’n  roir  clothes? 
Homemade  clothes  have  soul.  They’re  also 
heavy  duty.  Curtains,  bedspreads,  any  sew¬ 
ing  work  in  my  home,  inexpensive.  Call 
Nancy,  528-4717. 

CATONSVILLE  NINE  need  you:  Tenta¬ 
tive  production  dependant  on  manage¬ 
ment/production.  Interested  persons  dedi¬ 
cated  to  staging  this  play.  Call  Bijou, 
524-4806. 

HELP  WANTED:  Part  time  telephone  sales; 
work  evenings,  5:30  -  8:30.  $2/hr,  no  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Call  Mr.  Kay  at  524- 
9061. 

WITCHES,  WARLOCKS,  SORCERERS 
AND  SATANISTS,  lend  us  your  minds  and 
lay  some  of  your  knowledge  upon  Space 
City!  and  our  thousands  of  readers.  We 
need  information.  Interviews  and  anything 
you  may  have  to  offer  on  the  Black  Arts  In 
Houston.  Sources  of  info  v/ill  be  strictly 
confidential.  Send  any  info  to  Eddy  Reed, 
514  W.  Drew,  Houston  Tx.  77006. 

SPACE  CITY!  (that's  the  paper  you  have 
in  your  very  hands)  needs  YOU!  Make 
money,  meet  people,  discover  your  True 
Nature.  SELL  SPACE  CITY!  Buy  ’em 
for  a  dime  &  sell  for  25  cents.  Sell  on 
street  corners,  at  movies  and  concerts,  at 
school  —  wherever  discerhing  folks  gather. 
Pick  up  papers  at  Turtle  News,  712»/2  Fair- 
view  or  call  Space  City!  at  526-6257  for  a 
nearer  location.  Tell  ’em  Lyman  sent  ya'. 

JANIS  CALL  SAM:  668-8188. 

ELECTRIC  GUITAR  PLAYERS:  Wire¬ 
less  FM  power  boosters  for  sale!  Plug  into 
guitar  or  microphone;  sound  comes  out  of 
any  FM  radio.  No  need  for  cords  or  ampli¬ 
fiers.  Move  without  cord  restriction;  use 
outdoors  or  anywhere.  $15  each.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Call  Jon  at  781-4958. 

FREE  ALBINO  FERRET,  1  year  old,  house- 
broken,  playful.  Call  667-9280  before  2pm 

FREE  KITTENS:  talking  kittens,  call 
Mike  523-9145  evening. 

CYNTHIA  CARTWRIGHT:  Please  come 
home  or  at  least  call  us„ 

FOR  SALE:  63  Fury,  4  door,  auto,  trans., 
A/C  clear.  Charles  at  522-6347  after  5  pm. 

DOROTHY  AND  JEANETTE,  please  con¬ 
tact  Greg  Jones,  946-7655/  946-4840.sssss 


JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER  (5601 
S.  Braeswood)  -  special  exhibition  of 
Israeli  artists,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Lim  Gallery  of  Tel  Aviv,  Israel’s  larg¬ 
est  gallery.  Thru  Oct  10. 

SPEEDBY’S  OLD  PRINTS  (607  Harold  - 
3  blks  north  of  W.  Alabama)  -  VICTOR¬ 
IAN  MUSIC  COVERS  from  England, 
More  than  200;  works  of  the  most 
famous  music  cover  lithographers  — 
Concanen,  Brandard  &  Packer -and 
more.  Mon-Frl,  2-5  pm;  Sat,  10  and  4. 

.CONTRACT  GRAPHICS—  Lithographs  by 
Bruce  Conner,  San  Francisco  filmmaker/ 
sculptor/prlntmaker.  Thru  Sept.  5116 
Mornlngslde. 

ADEPT  GALLERY  -  WHITE  MAN’S  AC¬ 
RES,  paintings  by  black  artists,  direct¬ 
ed  by  Vivian  Ayers,  will  open  Oct. 

13.  Arttets  Include  Burford  Evans, 

Luthor  Walker,  Willie  Moore,  John¬ 
nie  Scales. 


PARKE-BERNET  (Galleria  Post  Oak)  - 
important  paintings  &  watercolors  by 
Wassily  Kandinsky  from  the  Solomon 
R0  Guggenheim  Foundation.  On  exhi¬ 
bit  Mon,  Sept  27  thru  Wed,  Oct  6,  10 
am-5  pm,  including  Sat  &  Sun.  These 
are  selections  from  a  sale  to  be  held 
at  Parke-Bernet  in  New  York. 

ANTIQUE  GLASS  SHOW  —  A  hand-made 
blown  dolphin  vase  of  Venetian  origin, 
from  end  of  16th  century;  1840  canary- 
colored  candlesticks  made  by  Boston  & 
Sandwich  Glass  Co;  bbltles,  carnival 
glass,  cut  glass  &  old  pattern  glass;  much 
more.  For  show  &  sale,  Oct  1,2,3.  Opens 
Frl,  Oct  1  at  7  pm  at  White  House  Motor 
Hotel,  9300  S.  Main,  across  from  the 
Astrodome. 

FLEA  MARKET  ART  FEST  (Milam  and 
Franklin)  —  Sun,  noon  to  6  pm,  local 
artist. 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

(1001  Bissonnet) 

JONES  GALLERIES  -  CHRISTO,  the  pop 
artist  who  dreams  of  giant  curtains,  thru 
oct 
Oct  3. 

SCHOOL  GALLERIES  -  Annual  faculty 
exhibition. 

MASTERSON  JR’  GALLERY  -  Photos  of 
19th  Century  buidllngs  in  Galveston, 
taken  by  photogs  Henri  Cartier-Bresson 
and  Ezra  Stoller. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  ARTS 

TAMARIND:  A  renaissance  of  Lithogra¬ 
phy  —  76  master  lithographs,  produced  a 
at  Tamarind  Lithography  WoW<shop  dur¬ 
ing  its  first  decade.  Rice  U  Media  Center, 
Univ  &  Stockton. 

DE  MENIL  COLLECTION  —  worke  from  th 
the  collection  of  the  John  de  Menils  at 
the  Art  Gallery.  Univ  &  Stockton. 

DELUXE  —  DELUXE  SHOW  in  old  movie 
theater,  sponsored  by  de  Menils,  40 
paintings,  sculptures  &  watercolors. 
peter 

Peter  Bradley  from  Paris  Galleries  in 
New  York  is  visiting  curator,  Mickey 
Leland  is  coordinator,  3303  Lyons 
Ave. 


^Tpoccsjtv 


INS  & 
OUTS 

HOUSTON  GRAND  OPERA  -  CARMEN, 
opera  by  Bizet.  Oct  5,  Oct  8  at  8  pm; 

Oct  10  at  2:30  pm. 

JONES  HALL 

HOUSTON  SYMPHONY  -  Guest  conduc¬ 
tor  Erich  Leinsdorf,  pianist  Van  Cllbum. 
Works  by  Rachmaninoff  &  Wganer.  Tues 
Sept  28,  8:30  pm,  224-4240. 

ZANY  NEW  CONTEST 

l_have  wracked  my  brain  to  come  up  with 
a  zany  new  contest  for  the  delectation  of 
Ins  &  Outs  aficionados,  and  here  is  the  re¬ 
sults:  Anyone  who  can  think  up  a  zany 
new  contest  should  send  it  post-haste  and 
post-paid  to  the  Zany  New  Contest  Editor, 
Space  City?,  Houston,  Tx,  77004.  Winner 
will  (if  he  or  she  wishes)  receive  a  part  Dach- 
sund,  part  Black  Labrador,  part  Chow,  part 
Collie  certified  mongrel  puppy  as  soon  as 
Tosca  delivers  the  goods.  If  you  don’t  want 
the  puppy,  you  will  at  least  win  some  fleet¬ 
ing  glory  (ALL  glory  is,  after  all,  fleeting). 

GAY  LIBERATION 

Gay  Liberation  meets  every  Tues  at  8  pm 
in  the  University  Center  of  the  University 
of  Houston.  Check  the  bulletin  board  in  the 
UC  when  you  arrive  for  the  exact  room  in 
which  all  the  folks  will  be. 

Gay  Women's  Liberation  meets  every  Wed 
at  8  pm  in  the  Palo  Duro  room  of  the  UC 
at  U  of  H.  An  army  of  lovers  cannot  lose! 

APOCALYPSE 

The  Apocalypse  Dept,  is  being  dissolved  due 
to  lack  of  interest.  Mass  apathy  has  once 
again  destroyed  one  of  Houston's  finest 
community  institutions,  and  I  hope  you 
people  are  satisfied.  Don't  come  crying  to 
me  when  the  shit  hits  the  fan. 

Your  friend. 

The  Apocalypse  Editor 

WAR  RESISTERS  LEAGUE 

The  WRL  study  group  meets  at  7:30  pm, 

Oct  10.  Everybody  welcome.  Discussion 
will  be  around  the  book,  POWER  OF  NON¬ 
VIOLENCE  by  Richard  Gregg.  (Frogo 
phobes  should  note  that  this  is  no  relation 
to  the  Wart  Resisters  League,  which  meets 
in  a  completely  different  dimension.) 

DICK  GREGORY 

Dick  Gregory  and  Jean  Night  will  be  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Jones  Hall  on  Sat,  Oct  23,  which 
should  give  all  of  us  something  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to.  Tickets  will  be  available  at  Foley's, 
priced  from  %3  -  $6.  It  should  be  noted  that 
when  he  appears  in  Houston  Gregory  will 
be  in  the  157th  day  of  his  fast  against  the 
Vietnam  war,  assuming  the  war  isn't  over 
by  then.  (Unless  we  get  busy  and  put  the 
pressure  on  Nixon  et.  al„  that  seems  a  pret¬ 
ty  safe  assumption.) 

CAMPING  FESTIVAL 

An  alternative  education  campin'  festival 
will  take  place  Oct  7  •  10  in  the  lovely  moun¬ 
tains  near  Fayetteville,  Ark.  (only  a  day's 
drive  away).  It  will  feature  workshops  on 
alternative  schools  along  with  the  general 
grooving.  Cost  will  be  a  low  $1.50  per  night 
per  campsite.  To  register  write  OCTOBER 
UN  THE  OZARKS;  c/o  Student  Govt;  Stu¬ 
dent  Union;  University  of  Arkansas;  Fayette¬ 
ville,  Ark.  For  further  info,  call  Cindy  Bush 
(right  here  in  Houston)  at  526-5547.  The 
head  you  save  may  be  your  own. 

TIME  OUT  CONFERENCE 

Oct  5  -  9  is  a  conference  on  human  sexuality 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  in  Lincoln, 

It's  hoped  to  engage  as  many  campus  and 
community  people  as  possible  with  the  per¬ 
spectives  and  spirit  of  feminism  and  gay  lib¬ 
eration.  Write  David  McIntosh;  Time  Out 
Conference,  AS  UN;  University  of  Nebraska 
Student  Union;  14th  and  R  Streets;  Lincoln. 
Neb.  Stay  tuned  for  more  revoltin'  devel¬ 
opments. 

NAME  THAT  QUOTE 

"No  one  ever  lost  a  dime  by  underestima¬ 
ting  the  taste  of  the  American  people." 
(answer  below) 

asi3  Apoq* 
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VETERANS 

Houston  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War 
will  have  its  first  organizational  meeting 
Tuesday,  Oct.  5,  at  7  pm  in  the  Houston 
Room  at  the  University  of  Houston.  This 
is  the  group  which  set  Washington  on  its 
proverbial  ear  last  April.  Two  films  will 
be  shown,  “Only  the  Beginning"  and  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  “The  Winter  Soldier  Investiga¬ 
tion.” 

CARAVAN  OF  PEACE 

For  those  of  you  together  enough  to  make 
plans  as  far  ahead  as  1973,  ther's  great  news. 
Beginning  in  the  summer  of  *73  a  Caravan 
of  Peace,  including  busses  from  all  over  the 
Newnited  Snakes,  will  be  touring  the  coun¬ 
try.  For  all  the  hop  poop,  write  Dingkie, 
c/o  D  &  R;  6204  Dashwood;  Houston,  Tx. 
77036  or  Sooky,  8224  NE  Thompson; 
Portland.Ore^  97220.  Hurry,  time's  a- 
wastin*. 

THE  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
WOMEN  meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
every  month  at  7:30  pm  at  the  Clayton 
Library  Guest  House  (5300  Caroline).  For 
more  information,  call  748-5369. 

MUSIC 

COLISEUM 

TRAFFIC,  featuring  Stevie  Winwood,Jim 
Capaldi,  Chris  Wood,  Rick  Grech,  and  Re — 
bop,  in  concert  with  Fairport  Covention  & 
the  rockin'  J.Geils  Band.  This  shindig  is  on 
October  23  and  is  being  presented  by  (you 
guessed  it) AMES  PRODUCTIONS! 

LA  BASTILLE 
(Market  Square) 

RAMSEY  LEWIS  TRIO  -  Jazz  group 
thur  Sat,  Oct  2.  Three  shows  a 
night.  Coming  soon:  Earl  “Fatha" 

Hines. 

MILLER  THEATER 

COMTERMPORARY  DANCE  THEATER 
Budd  Gurganus*  group  does  repeat 
performance  of  Po mare’s  "Black 
Limousine"  and  more.  Sat,  Oct  2, 
in  the  outdoor  theater  at  Hermann 
Park.  FREE! 

HOFHEINZ  PAVILLION 
DAVE  BRUEBECK—  Jazz  great  at  UH 
Sun,  Oct  3,  8  pm.  Benefit  for  Thomas 
Home  for  Exceptional  Children.  Pre¬ 
sented  by  UH  Programs  Council.  Tick¬ 
ets  $4,85.  225-9245. 

UH  CULLEN  AUDITORIUM 
CARLOS  MONTOYA  —  world  famous 
flamenco  guitarist.  Sat,  Oct  9. 

THEATRE 

MUSIC  HALL 

PLAZA  SUITE  —  Roadshow  version  of 
Neil  Simon  Broadway  hit  musical. 

Nitely  Sept  30-Oct  6.  All  shows 
8:30  pm,  except  Sun,  2:30  pm. 

Tickets  -  Foley's,  223-4822. 

UH  DRAMA  DEPT 

THE  HOMECOMING  -  Sdney  Berger  di¬ 
rects  Harold  Pinter  play.  Stars  Jack 
Bell  as  patriarch  Max.  Also  Nona 
Pipes,  Randy  Quaid,  David  Key  & 

Frank  Tammarietlo.  Wed,  Sept  29 
thru  Sat,  Oct  3.  Curtain  at  8:30  pm 
at  Cullen  Aud,  UH. 

JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER 
(5601  S»  Braes  wood) 

MONSERRAT  —  Moshe  Nuchi  directs 
Lillian  Heilman  adaptation  of  Eman¬ 
uel  Robles  play,  set  in  Venezuela 
during  Spanish  occupation.  Stars 
Len  Jacobs,  Warren  Rnn,  Jenifer 
Hartsfiedl.  Thurs,  Sept  30  is  opening, 
with  champagne  served  after.  Then 
Oct  2,  7,  9,  14,  16.  All  performances 
at  8:30  pm  at  Kppian  Theatre,  JCC. 
729-3200.  After  5  pm,  723-4229. 

STUDIO  7 

SLEEPING  BEAUTY  —  musical  fantasy  for 
kids.  Directed  by  Chris  Wilson ;  choreo¬ 
graphy  by  Ron  Abshire.  Saturdays  at 
2  pm  thru  Oct.  30.  At  Houston  Muisc 
Theatre,  SW  Frwy,  Fondren  exit. 
771-3851.  (See  review  this  issue). 

FONDREN  STREET  THEATRE 
(Fondren  at  Daffodil) 

BOYS  IN  THE  BAND  -  Mart  Crowley's 
psychological  drama  about  male  ho¬ 
mosexual  scene,  oft-criticized  by  folks 
in  Gay  Liberation.  Directed  by  Phil 
Oesterman.  Preveiws  begin  Sept  30. 
Formal  opening  Oct  6.  783-9930. 

JONES  HALL 

MARK  TWAIN  TONIGHT  -  starring  Hal 
Holbrook.  Coming  Oct  15.  Ticket  in¬ 
fer  thru  Foley's,  223-4822. 


MOVIES 

RICE  UNIVERSITY  MEDIA  CENTER 
The  Media  Center  is  across  the  parking  lot 
from  Rice  Stadium.  If  you  take  the  en¬ 
trance  off  University  BIvcL,  the  Center  will 
be  the  first  building  on  your  right.  All 
showings  are  at  8  pm  and  they  are  FREE. 
Fri,  Oct  1  —  PASSION  OF  ANNA,  Ingmar 
Bergman's  film  about  the  disintegrating 
relationship  between  a  man  and  a  wo¬ 
man.  Movies  on  Sat  and  Sun  following 
are  not  known  by  me  at  this  time. 

Fri,  Oct  8  —  L'ADVENTURA,  by  Michel¬ 
angelo  Antonioni  (maker  of  BLOWUP) 

“a  visual  and  literary  classic." 

Sat,  Oct  9  —  THE  KITCHEN,  "proletarian 
servers  to  the  capitalist  served.  A  Marx¬ 
ist's  taste.” 

Sun,  Oct  10  —  CLEO  FROM  5  TO  7 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON 
Tue,  Sep  28  —  3:00  pm,  THE  BIG  THICK¬ 
ET:  A  VANISHING  WILDERNESS, 
Library,  FREE 

7:30  &  10:00  pm  —  HENRY  V,  Laur¬ 
ence  Olivier's  dull  version  of  Shake¬ 
speare's  dull  play.  This  one's  really  dull. 
Anderson  Hall  Aud.  No.  2,  50*. 

Wed,  Sep  30  —  7:00  &  10:00  pm,  ANNE 
OF  A  THOUSAND  DAYS,  Richard  Bur¬ 
ton.  Oberholtzer  Ballroom.  75< 

Thu,  Sep  30  —  8:00  pm,  ANNE  OF  A 
THOUSAND  DAYS,  same  flick,  same 
place,  same  price. 

Fri,  Oct  1  —8:00  pm,  JULIET  OF  THE 
SPIRITS,  by  Fellini,  Library,  FREE. 
Excellent  film,  and  the  price  is  right. 

PARK  III  FILM  FESTIVAL 
At  the  Park  III  Theater,  1996  W.  Gray  in  the 
River  Oaks  Shopping  Center,  522-5632. 
Special  student  rates. 

Sep  29-Oct  2—  SHOOT  THE  PIANO  PLAY¬ 
ER,  Charles  Aznavour,  directed  by  Fran¬ 
cois  Truffaut. 

Oct  3-5  —  IVAN  THE  TERRIBLE,  the  com¬ 
plete  version  of  Sergei  Eisenstein's  incre¬ 
dible  masterpeice.  Don’t  miss  this  one. 
Oct  6-9  —  BLACK  ORPHEUS,  a  classic,  dir¬ 
ected  by  Marcel  Camus. 

SHAMROCK  FOUR  FILM  FESTIVAL 
At  the  Shamrock  IV,  on  S.  Main  across  the 
street  from  the  Shamrock  Hilton.  Some 
biggies  coming  up. 

Sep  29-Oct  5  —  TRISTANA  by  the  oizarre 
Luis  Bunuel,  and  THE  PROJECTIONIST, 
a  recent  underground  comedy. 

Oct  6-12  —  PERFORMANCE,  starring  Mick 
Jagger  and  DON'T  LOOK  BACK,  a  cine- 
musical  documentary  on  your  friend  and 
mine.  Bob  Dylan. 

NOTE:  BOTH  THE  PARK  III  AND  THE 
SHAMROCK  IV  LET  YOU  IN  FOR  ON¬ 
LY  ONE  THIN  DOLLAR  MON— FRI  IF 
YOU  MAKE  IT  TO  THE  BOX  OFFICE 
BEFORE  6:30.  TELL  'EM  ZENGI 
SENT  YOU. 

OTHER  MOVIES  WORTHY  OF  NOTE: 

DEATH  IN  VENICE  —  Brilliant  film.  Win¬ 
ner  of  1971  Cannes  Rim  Festival. 
Gaylynn. 

THE  CONFORMIST  -  Rne  film  by  Berto¬ 
lucci,  about  a  man  who  joins  Musso¬ 
lini's  Fascistl.  Bellaire. 

CARNAL  KNOWLEDGE  -  Still  around, 
still  worth  seeing.  Tower. 

THE  HIRED  HAND  —  New  Peter  Fonda 
Western.  Alabama. 

THE  CLOWNS  —  Fellini's  documentary  on 
Fellini  making  a  documentary  on  clowns. 
Park  III. 

BLACK  JESUS  —  Modern  allegory  with 
Christ  as  a  black  man.  Opens  Fri  at 
Metropolitan. 

DRIVE,  HE  SAID- Jack  Nicholson  di¬ 
rects  this  one.  Opens  Fri  at  Delman. 

FANTASIA  -  Disney's  pre-acid  tripfilm  re¬ 
turns  for  our  pteasrue.  Opens  Thurs  at 
Galleria  Cinema. 

THE  DEVILS  -  Vanessa  Redgrave  is  In  this 
bizarre  film.  Opens  Fri  at  Village. 

TV 


6:30  pm  — MUHAMMED  ALI  discusses  his 
loss  to  Joe  Frazier,  his  philosophy, 
political  aspirations,  etc.  Ch  8 

10:00  pm  —NUREMBERG  AND  VIET¬ 
NAM:  WHO  IS  GUILTY?  As  if  you 
didn't  know.  Ch  8 

Wed,  Sep  29— 

7:30  pm  —  RAMBLIN'  JACK  ELLIOT,  on 
Boboquivari,  songs  “Bobby  McGee,"  etc. 
Ch  8. 

8:00  pm  —  FIRING  LINE,  William  Buckley 
(Amerika's  Sweetheart)  fires  on  radical 
Black  Congressman  Ronald  V.  Dellums 
(who  will  no  doubt  fire  back).  Ch  8 

^Thu,  SejT'GO — 

7:00  pm  —  SUSPICION,  master  thriller  by 
Alfred  Hitchcock,  Ch  26. 


9:00  pm  —  INLOOK,  hosted  by  Barbara 
Marshal,  Ed  Shannon,  and  Charles  Por¬ 
ter,  presents  segments  of  James  Baldwin's 
play,  “Blues  for  Mr.  Charlie";  also  a  fea¬ 
ture  on  how  the  lack  of  justice  has  affect¬ 
ed  five  black  men  In  Houston:  Asberry 
Butler,  Jr„  Dr.  C.W.  Thompson  III,  Carl 
Hampton,  Bobby  Joe  Conner,  and  Lar¬ 
ry  Taylor;  and  a  news  report  on  the  up¬ 
coming  elections,  the  murder  of  Lynn 
Eusan,  and  the  Deluxe  Art  Show.  Should 
be  very  interesting.  Ch  8 

Sat,  Oct  2  — 

12:30  pm  —  WESTERN  TRIPLE  FEATURE! 
Roy  Rogers,  Gabby  Hayes,  Gene  Autry, 
Ch  26 

4:00  pm  —  IT  CAME  FROM  OUTER 

SPACE,  with  Trida  Nixon  as  IT.  Ch  11 

7:00  pm  —  THREE  STRANGERS,  Sydney 
Green  street,  Peter  Lorre.  Looks  like  a 
biggie.  Ch  26 

8:00  pm  —  TELL  THEM  WILLIE  BOY  IS 
HERE.  Good  recent  movie  starring 
Katerine  Ross  and  Robert  Redford. 

Ch  2. 

10:15  pm  —  TWO  BIG  TYRONE  POWER 
MOVIES:  KING  OF  THE  KYBER 
RIFLES  and  SON  OF  FURY.  Ch  11 

10:20  pm  —  THE  LOVED  ONE,  Jonathan 
Winters  in  a  nice  black  humor  flick  about 
mortuaries.  Ch  2 

10:30  pm  —  REVENGE  OF  THE  ZOMBIES 
stars  John  Carradine  and  Gale  Storm 
(yes,  that  Gale  Storm!)  in  the  story  of  a 
Nazi  doctor  in  Louisiana.  I  swear  to  God 
I  didn't  make  this  one  up.  Ch  26 

Sun,  Oct  3  — 

3:00  pm  —  GRAMBLING  —  PRAIRIE 
VIEW  football  game  highlights.  Yea, 
team.  Ch  39 

6:30  pm  —  TO  SI  R  WITH  LOVE,  Sidney 
Rjitier  as  a  British  school  teacher.  Pretty 
sdimaltzy.  Ch  II 

11:00  pm  —  SHERLOCK  HOLMES  fc  THE 
SCARLET  CLAW.  Holmes  fans  already 
KNOW  who's  in  this  one.  Ch  11 

Mon,  Oct  4  — 

10:30  pm  —  CONQUEST  OF  SPACE,  I  lov¬ 
ed  this  as  a  young  tad  (sitting  in  the  stale 
bubble  gum  at  the  Poly  Theater  in  Ft. 
Worth)  but  it  probably  wont  be  quite 
the  same  again.  Ch  II 

11:00  pm  —  Mon-Fri  —  ALFRED  HITCH¬ 
COCK  PRESENTS.  Ch  39 

Tue,  Oct  5  — 

8:00  pm  —  RED  RIVER,  John  Wayne  be¬ 
fore  he  got  old  and  ugly;  Walter  Bren¬ 
nan,  who  has  apparently  always  been 
both.  Ch  39 

9:30  pm  —  ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY,  this  is 
the  only  network  series  which  has  earn¬ 
ed  the  right  to  appear  in  Space-In.  So 
take  that,  Doris  Day!  Ch  11 

Wed,  Oct  6— 

8:00  pm  —  TOM  JONES  (the  movie,  not  the 
pseudo-singer)  Good  flick.  Ch  39 

Sat,  Oct  9  — 

4:00  pm  —  THE  MONOLI TH  MONSTERS. 
Nobody  seems  to  know  where  these 
things  come  from,  or  why  they  inevita¬ 
bly  appear  in  Space- In.  Ch  11 

6:00  pm  —  COUNTRY  AND  WESTERN 
FANS  TAKE  NOTE:  three  hours  of  C 
&  W  music  starting  w/  Country  Place, 
followed  (at  half-hour  intervals)  by 
Buck  Owens,  Porter  Wagoner,  The  Wil¬ 
burn  Bros^  Nashville  Sound,  and  Bill 
Anderson.  Ch  39 

10:30  pm  —  PSYCHO,  alright,  go  to  the 
showers.  Ch  13 

1:00  am  —  RETURN  OF  THE  FLY,  proba¬ 
bly  only  a  pale  reflection  of  the  original 
FLY,  but  it  does  have  Vincent  Price. 

Ch  13. 

RADIO 

PACIFICA  KPFT-FM  90.1 

Sun  thru  Thurs  —  LIFE  RAFT.  Nightly 
people's  radio  with  Jeff  Shero  and 
friends.  Coming  feature:  on  the  air 
draft  counding  onee  a  week,  the  day's 
not  definite. 

Mon  thru  Fri  -  GREAT  AMERICAN  MID¬ 
WESTERN  TOUR  with  Left  Handed 
Louie.  1  pnv4:30  pm. 

Mon  thru  Fri  -  LIFE  ON  EARTH'.  Hour 
of  news  each  nlte  at  6  pm. 

Wed  -  HOUSTON  CITY  COUNCIL  -  live, 
starting  at  10  am. 

KAUM-FM  96.5 

Consistently  good  music,  news  and  public 
service  programming.  Some  internal 
changes  going  on  now  -  it's  unclear 
how  they'll  affect  the  direction  of  the 
station. 

KLOL-FM  101 

FLASH:  Jefferson  Nichols  has  moved  to 
the  .mornings! 

Sun  —  Bill  Narum,  whose  art  brightens  many 
of  these  pages,  holds  his  own  from  noon 
til  6  pm. 

KILT  610 

Oct  3  -  FRANK  HALEY  talk  show  sports  a 
one  hour  recorded  Interview  with  Ernest 
Chapman  of  the  Inner  Peace  Movement, 
followed  by  two  hours  of  talk.  Guests 
to  be  announced.  10  pm-1  am. 
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